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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


It is a slow baby that does not know which 
of its relatives is most easily imposed upon. 


It is always surprising how much deeper a 
hole is after one gets into it. 
cs 

PLENTY oF 1T.—“‘ Fact is,”’ said the grocer, 
“there’s no money in coffee nowadays.” 
“That's one comfort,” replied the customer ; 
‘but there’s almost sraevihing else in it. In 


the last pound I got there were eight beans, 
three yaa, and a Fendfal of gravel stones.” 
* * * 


‘* SHout CREAM — og MILK ‘religions 
happy phrase recently u at a ous 
gatancing by the Rev. W. Justin Evans in 
speaking of the need for more churches in 
which to carry on work in the Metropolis. He 
said they must not forget that it was n 
to pay as well as pray, nor must they shout 
louder than they lived. He feared that too 
many people were living skim milk and shouting 


Devonshire — . * 

At THE Fancy Dress Batu.—Miss Sharp: 
“Ah, Mr. Dullard, you are looking the part of 
the Black Prince to perfection.” r. Dullard: 


‘* Ye-es; but do you know, Miss Sharp, I feel 
like a perfect idiot.” | Miss Sharp (earnestly) : 
“* Now, that will never do, Mr. Dullard. Ata 
fancy ball, as on the stage, one must forget his 
real character entirely.” 
t * * 

Women’s EnrtHusiasm FoR War's HERogs 

has taken a curious turn in America. A mania 


_| has spread for promiscuous kissing of young 


Lieutenant Hobson, who sank the ‘‘ Merrimac” 
in the chaunel of a harbour to bottle in the 
Spanish Fleet. Lieutenant Hobson's kissing 
campaign is attracting attention at the Navy 
Department. His official superiors consider 
that the t officer’s conduct is open to 
criticism, but as there is nothing in the Navy 
regulations relating to osculation, the depart- 
ment has decided to send the young man to a 
distant post. He is now on his way to Manila, 
and has been refused temporary leave of 
absence. A careful estimate shows that in the 
course of his tour through Kansas Lieutenant 
Hobson kissed 700 women. 
x * x 

THE statistics of the New York Board of 
Health show an enormous increase in the 
number of male births during the last two 
months. This fact is receiving serious atten- 
tion from the medical authorities, among some 
of whom the conclusion is reached that the 
excess of male births is due to the martial 
feeling preceding and during the war. From 
51 per cent. the boys have increased to 53. 
Dr. y, of the Board of Health, while not 
endorsing the martial theory of the other 
, doctors says that the coincidence of the war 
and the increased male birth rate is striking, 
and is bound to receive the deepest investi- 
gation. 

* * * 

THE TricycLe.—Nay, we would even say 
that, so far as the use of the cycle in medicine 
is concerned, it is a great pity that fashion has 
set so definitely against the tricycle, a form of 
machine on which the very lowest of speeds 
may be indulged in. With a very low-geared 
tricycle many more or less weakly people, who 
at present are getting fat in their armchairs, 
could obtain all the benefits, although certainly 
not all the pleasures, of cycling. The present 
generation hardly recognises the tricycle, 
except as a sign of old fogeydom ; it forgets that 
the tricycle was the pioneer, and that much of 
the advocacy of cycling as a means to health 
was founded upon experience gained upon the 
old-fashioned machine. Few medical men did 
more to popularise the cycle as a means to 
health than the late Sir Benjamin Richardson. 
The cycle to him, however, spelled tricycle, 
and to the day of his death, the machine which 
stood in his hall, and on which he had learned 
the beneficial effects of cycling, was what the 
present generation would call “only an old 

* tricycle.” — The Hospital. 
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~~ Twa 
@ Book of the ibour. lowed by several women ‘to see her righted. 
THE *SOLDIER’S 


The chaplain had ordered her husband 
into . - « » I slipped away, and crossing 
FRIEND’S ”’ LIFE RECORD.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


the barrack square to the officers’ mess, pro- 

cured the Colonel's order for the schoolmaster’s 
immediate release; with this I returned in 

Miss Rosinson graduated for her work 

amongst a rough class of men by work with 

boys of the most unmanageable type. Her 


triumph.” 

The same sort of thing was repeated con- 
stantly ; it was the ingrained. belief of the time 
that a preaching woman was an enormity to be 

description of th is h 
aaa is a sens dual Pree Rape whispering, then the chairman came over to subdued and suppressed. Here is an extract 
Rokdnas has th f *|me and said, ‘It is very ridiculous, but the | from a letter to Miss Robinson by one of her 
Miss n has the saving grace for a hard- | nen are saying they know Miss Robinson can | Bible-women :— 
oziaae and a life a ssarhacty of! speak! I should not like to distress you, but] «] have sad news for you. The chaplain 
Ze ‘ere is how she manag e — even if you could say something to the momen has come. He saw a man in hospital 
A night-school was opened for the bigger | it would give pleasure. Perhaps on would | for his sins ; the tract, ‘ Answered at Last, 
boys of Mac’s Sunday assemblage, and I acted | like them in @ separate room? i, » thank | affected him. The more the chaplain scolded, 
for a considerable time as superintendent. | you,’ I joyfully said, ‘I should like to s ‘1 | tbe more the tears flowed. It was infectious ; 
Their tricks were of the usual order—putting | to them all, if I may.’ ‘What! here? lled the man next him cried aloud, and the doctor 
out gas, letting mice or cockchafers loose in the | you really?’ No doubt he inwardly marve ed | was sent for. The chaplain says their minds 
room, powdering each other with soot or flour, | at the brazen assurance of one who had y table, | 22 affected, and that no tracts are to be allowed 
pea-shooting, punching of heads, and un.- | 80 shy and uncomfortable at the visitors’ table, | unless he sees them. . . . The ladies tell me 
authorised gymnastics. More than once I| but he announced that Miss Robinson, from | the chaplain has told them he will have no 
closed the school or sent fora policeman. It | Guildford, had kindly coneeniee to rad a atid more Mothers’ Meetings or Sunday-school.” 
but learn they did all, by” peeking ama aii | sufficed tor them.” ‘Then T addressed the men, | Agsim, here is an extract from her diary :— 
salting she eres ce to hess ore isch line particularly our ‘correspondents of the 69th, to| __ The acting-chaplain has encountered poor 
a A eet piles bMl ? ‘ily rg re | dhol poy delight. ‘There was = great hand. | Mrs. Bainbridge and quite frightened her ; led 
came to me one evening, 80 td ck shaking afterwards, which the officers and | er to believe he could stop the Soldiers’ Home 
thirty of the biggest ry after sthiog with | ladies Kindly pretended not to see.- The men | #24 meetings altogether. I told her he had no 
an ze of ‘ mystery, I produced the| were so elated that they planned another big | Power whatever outside. She still seemed very 
as) ook  Ousenta Rageiadions and | tea in three months’ time, to be thrown open | U2¢asy, and at last confessed she had written 
Opiers for the Army,’ and asked whether | to the garrison, when I was to do most of the | 92 apology (whatever for?), and promised to 
Shey would like rod be drilled exactly | speaking. Of courses. in shose days such a be guided by his wishes! I don’t know how 
dies sana as soldiers up to a certain point? a ‘hing was 8 novelty.” : seid eid on but she must learn 
to it i ; : 
rules, ai i wenld requis sheen soldiers, drawn by the novelty to heer) Of course, the chaplains did not admit that 
ence to orders. The bait took in a manner far re ah Spee oer yee at at er | professional jealousy incited them to oppose the 
beyond my expectations, and all the elder boys | °°™D8- . ew ee Cve | ladies’ work; far less would they have owned 
were kept back the next night to discuss pre-| that souls were saved, eae ae that they objected to the results gained in the 
Pa te + aavit ailed. Th were taken, and the good work, one ae touched souls and improved lives of the men. 
agreed “that os Srening Leas had naw suppose, WAS undeniable. Alas! the deeply- No, it was the Pauline dicta on the impropriety 
perfectly satisfied with the conduct of the whole spared prejanioe, os epeee pat Roe are not | of women teaching men that was at the root of 
school, three-quarters of an hour should be permitted to teach, by the‘‘I suffer not” of Paul, | a1) this extraordinary and unfortunate opposi- 
devoted to drill, with locked doors. Some of |°@me both then and afterwards, again and | tion by Christ's professed servants to Christ's 
my heroes were considerably over five feet, and seen her way. The evidence of results | kingdom being brought into the evil centres of 
faliows Jaued, Waser ia) oak; ihe | eeceran aes Cat eegeaeeennis, | aT 
aril af Pree anda, aadiielied uit ue) eeecline instead of, as we hold it shou. 4 e, ee Opposition did not come only from the 
some of the most backward boys. ‘Soldierly’ |" working that God approves the work that He | Church of England clergy, either, and its basis 
was the great word now; clean hands and blesses. But what really happened Was COon- | was sometimes plainly stated. 
faces, neat hair, upright carriage, civility, | stant enmity and opposition from Christians to ” ‘ier 
: : this Christi ; dat wos Only thirty-two to my class. It has been 
order, promptitude, and other virtues edad lan WOMAN # SUCCOSAIUL WOEK. increasing so of late; but, alas! the Plymouth 
were (with varying success) cultivated as “I am bound to state that the greatest | Brethren have got hold of several of our young 
soldverly. . . . It was a mystery why the | hindrance to my work, apoio my whole | converts, and the poor fellows say they cannot 
lads should be so fascinated, for I worked them career, has come from m itary c aplains attend now, because they find a woman is not 
rg eemoe, smote gand he gue sh | Gera cme oy eee i (Ne | to lnech or uarpeathoity over ema.” 
pane myself, both in learning and teaching it Shoug, ther ‘aio kare gh sess te Lindieny, This sort of opposition culminated, and was 
all correctly, sometimes bringing over friendly|. . Once an acting chaplain stalked into | exerted to the uttermost power of those who felt 
sergeants from Aldershot to encourage us. | the schoolroom of a cavalry regiment after our | the sex antagonism, when the most solid work 
Some of the lads who afterwards joined the meeting had commenced. ; ; of Miss Robinson’s life was begun. This was 
See lop pare soar es ‘ ar s all this? What's all this, school- | 41, founding in the great garrison town of Ports- 
relent (they took Good care not to mention am Miss Robinson’s lecture to-night, sir.’ mouth of a Soldiers’ Institute, a place where the 
where and from whom they had learned it).”’ ‘Indeed! Are you aware, Miss—ah—Robin. | Well-disposed men might spend their leisure in 
At the same time she organised (of all extra- | son, that my sanction is necessary ? ’ safety from temptation to drink and other vices, 
ordinary things) a drum and fife band of boys;| “* Gs hee ren is - peg depart- | and might meet one another, hold services, and 
she held a Band of Hope ; and she conducted | ™€” la aan thei ar ap ranging Nee generally gain moral and spiritual benefit. 
frequent tea and devotional meetings for soldiers | ty, onperaeande Sed reich my aired Sufficient to indicate how bitterly (and how 
in the house of her father’s old farm bailiff. say the troopers had witnessed this little powerfully) this was opposed shall be selected 
By these means she became quite used to | passage-at-arms with evident delight, and now | from various pages and cited as a connected 
making speeches. But all this was in “the | began, ‘Don’t you give in, miss.’ ‘He knows | story; those who would read of the details of 
sixties,” when public speaking by women was nothing about it.’ ‘We never see him in the the effort, the numerous other checks, difficul. 
still almost unknown, and quite owtr’. She ties, obstacles and aids, will get the book itself. 
We quote this particular side of the story on the 


troop-rooms.’ 
: é ‘“** Order, order; now let me go on with my 
tells amusingly about the consternation and | talk,’ sige : q 
surprise caused by the idea of her speaking| ‘After a pleasant hour, our after-meeting ground indicated above: “If this thing be of 
un Be — | chat was interrupted by the entrance of the | God,’ said one of old, it will prosper; and how 
schoolmaster’s wife, excited and tearful, fol- | it did prosper, the enmity notwithstanding! the 


from a platform in the autumn of 1864. 
She had gone on the invitation of some of the 
soldiers that she knew, but had been kept at a 
distance from them by being invited to tea at 
the officers’ “‘ grandly laid-out table.” 

‘“‘ However, the meeting was hearty enough 
after tea, commencing with sin: and prayer. 
I was not expected to take part, but as one of the 

entlemen who had been announced to speak 

d not appear, there was some mysterious 


* “A Life Record,” by Sarah Robinson. London: Nisbet 
& Co., Berners-street. Price 6s. 
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inference being that women’s public preaching 
and personal effort is ‘‘ of God.” Or, to put it 
in another way—is it not clear that if a woman 
can do so much good and accomplish such a 
great work, that the public interests suffer by 
any theories or artificial barriers that stand in 
the way of women’s entering on great enter- 
prises and leading in public work? The lesson 
is as applicable to politics and reform in social 
matters as to religion. Now for Miss Robin- 
son’s tale :— 

“T must hark back to 1871, when the idea 
of my poet an institute for Portsmouth 


possess me. 

“TI do not know how it is with others, but 

my own mind has always worked very slowly 
and much in the same way with 

have First comes the conviction 


don’t want to, and begin at once to prove to 
myself that is quite omy yang: beco: more 
and more as I bring up a $ array 
of reasons why I should of un it. 


Then, as “Do it yourself” still holds its 
ground, I go on to declare that I can’t and 
won't, all time with a horrid fear lurking at 
the back of my mind that, perhaps, after all, I 
shall have to do it. . 

‘It is always in the re that these matters 
are threshed out. T second stage of 
anguish, resistance, and unrest, may last 
hours, days, or even months, but the inevitable 
end is handing the matter entirely over to God, 
and putting oneself absolutely at His disposal. 
Then comes . ‘But why not do that at 
the first?’ some readers will naturally ask. 
Ah, why indeed? Just because of pure self- 
will and lack of trust inGod. . . . 

‘* Sometimes, after this absolute yielding to 
God’s will, the matter is cleared up in my 
mind, and I have not to do the thing after all. 
At other times the way has opened step by 
step for me to doit. Difficulties and opposi- 
tion are nothing when one knows one has to do 
a thing. A very small matter, and a very un- 
likely hel , set the ball rolling in this matter 
of founding the Portsmouth Soldiers’ Institute. 
On one of my visits to Lady Caroline Stirling 
(previously described), she asked me, when next 
in Brighton, to call on a Miss Ellice Hopkins, 
describing her as a highly-educated and gifted 
woman, laid aside by some internal complaint 
and fretting at being helpless. I felt very 
reluctant to go, doubtful whether I could help 
or cheer, wondering what I and a highly- 
educated woman should have in common, and 
fearing my visit might be considered an intru- 
sion. Certainly if I were laid aside, J should 
not like any stranger to visit me. 

‘*‘ However, I went, and instead of the fretful 
invalid I had imagined, I found a brave woman 
blest with large sympathies and a keen sense of 
humour. . . . I often told her my woes 
about Portsmouth, but the most memorable 
interview was on 22nd September, 1871, when 
I called on purpose to say I now felt I had to 
get up an Institute, and we prayed together 
over it. 

‘‘She then undertook to write, print, and 
circulate a short narrative of my past work 
and present needs for Portsmouth. I felt it a 
horribly disagreeable thing to be put into a 
book, but money was so urgently needed that 
were it possible I would ‘coi my blood for 
drachmas.’ The little book was called ‘ Active 
Service,’ and before long some thousands of 
copies were in circulation, and small donations 
began to flow in. 

‘* Meanwhile I was interviewing and giving 
lectures and writing to people on the subject in 
all the intervals of my work among soldiers 
and sailors. But I had not yet come to sec 
that I must be the one to carry on the Institute, 
only that I must establish one.” 


The next are passages from her diary :— 

‘* To my surprise I find organised opposition 
to our project, partly on account of teetotalism, 
but chiefly because of the proposed Bible-class 
room. They are fully resolved not to have it, 
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The Chaplain-General has been down, and the 
matter was discussed at Lord Templetown’s 
table. Archdeacon Wright said that he was 
just going to write to the Times against us 
wiaa'T called: . . . they will go so far as 
to concede teetotalism, if I will promise that 

shall not be introduced! They will 
throw themselves into it, collect £200 a year in 
the Garrison, get the Duke of Cambridge as 
patron, and Viscount Templetown as chairman 
of my committee, and‘ tee a splendid 
success’ if this point be yielded. They said I 
could have private conversation in my rooms, 
and only think how many more I should be able 
to influence if the place were large and 
well attended, and the anziety of it lifted off 


me! Whereas, if I persisted in the present 
roject, all would be st me, and the Arch- 
seas closing wo were, ‘and if I don’t 


annihilate it, I’m not sitting here.’ 


‘The Archdeacon said he was doing what he 
could to get the grant of land revoked, and 
that he was sure to succeed. I told him it was 
no use to stop us, for the thing would 
ile aid done sooner or later, land or no 


‘Collecting went steadily on. I was away 
to the autumn manceuvres (as already related) ; 
our site was being levelled and prepared— 
Lieutenant Ommaney, R.E., had his plans 
ready, and we were arranging for a day to lay 
the first stone, when bang! crash! went the 
Archdeacon’s big , and our beautiful castle 
in the air was (as he said) annihilated.” 

From Journal, October, 1873 :— 

“Three weeks ago, when the Duke of 
Cambridge was inspecting at Portsmouth, 
Archdeacon Wright and the Roman Catholic 
chaplain talked to him. General Wilmot was 
sent for to the Horse Guards, and saw the Duke 
and Mr. Cardwell. It comes to this, that, 
although the land was granted unconditionally, 
I am now required to promise that the Bible 
shall not be introduced, or else to relinquish 
the site. Whatever my committee decide to 
do, I shall not go on under such conditions. It 
is to be a house for God, or I wish to have 
nothing to do with it. . . .” 


‘** Archdeacon Wright called with his curate. 
He told me the General, Sir Hastings Doyle, 
had sent him, as there were complaints of 
tracts being taken into barracks, also of my 
having a Sunday-school in the Institute, and 
that all the commanding officers and chaplains 
were to meet the General about it. We had a 
cn interview. He was very bullying; so I 
told him what numbers were using the house, 
and that his letters in the Standard against us 
had been worth £1,500 to me by bringing in the 
money. 

“He was Stak bitter about my Bible classes 
and Sunday-school, a=" I usurped the 
functions of the clergy! He sneeringly said, 
‘The idea of you giving religious instruction! ’ 
I asked, Why not? Might not a mother teach 
her boys the Bible? for this was much the 
same. Also, that as we had relinquished the 
site for the sake of Bible classes, we should 
certainly use our liberty, and that several 
officers and friends took them besides myself. 

‘“‘ At last he said it was no use talking any 
more. He had come to ask me definitely to 
give up these practices, or it would end in men 
being forbidden to come to the house at all. 
I said, ‘Oh no, it won’t, sir; I shall not give 
up anything, except the Sunday-school, and I 
shall keep that on until there is one in this 
garrison, the same as at other stations, and 
you may just say what you please to the 
General.’ i 4 

‘The Archdeacon has now opened a Sunday- 
school in 52nd Regiment, and given orders that 
all children who went to Miss Robinson’s were 
to be caned. I saw the schoolmaster about it; 
the parents are disgusted, and say, ‘Why didn’t 
he have a school before ?’”’ 


Before the end of 1874 I had collected over 
£7,000. The begging expeditions were terrible 
to me, and I then began to realise what this 
institute was to cost me. But there could be 
no turning back. On 10th September, 1874, the 
institute was formally opened, and a com. 
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memorative marble tablet fixed at the entrance 
by General Sir James Hope Grant, in the 
presence of many friends from a distance. But, 
with a few exceptions, the staff and officers of 
the garrison were conspicuous by their absence, 
owing to the unwearied efforts of Archdeacon 
Wright. 


This is surely all a most mournful record. 
How the spirit of evil must gloat over such a 
division of the forces of good ! Nor was religious 
opposition the only sort that Miss Robinson 
had to find moral courage to face and live 
down. 

‘**T possess a choice assortment of cuttings 
from the local newspapers of those earlier 
years, in which such langu was used as 
* Paid Calumniator,’ ‘ Mars-smitten Old Maid,’ 
‘ Oratorical Gladiator,’ ‘ Universal Defamator,’ 
‘General Cadger,’ ‘Self-made Philanthropist,’ 
‘Peripatetic Agitator,’ ‘Miss Robinson’s scur- 
rility,’ ‘Infamous lies,’ ‘She goes raging and 
screaming about the country.’ Personally I 
cared not a jot; in fact, this kind of thing 
advertised our Institute better than praise 
could have done.” | 


“Tt must not be supposed that everyone 
approved of camp work. Mrs. Daniell never 
aia. I generally called when at Aldershot to 
ask if she wished to see me. To quote from 
my journal :— 

‘‘¢ Mrs, Daniell said she was just going to 
write to ask me to call, as she felt matters had 
come to a serious pass, and she would implore 
me—on her knees if necessary—to give up my 
work. Did not I and Miss Grant see the sunful 
impropriety of our conduct and the scandal we 
canand ? And that I was the laughing-stock of 
everyone in the camp, for that she would never 
think of going into any regiment without the 
protection of the Colonel and his wife, not even 
to a mothers’ meeting, while I actually walked 
in alone and lectured; it made her shudder. 
Poor dear! she really wept, and said how it 
compromised her work, as the real workers had 
to suffer for all the outrageous things we did, 
who were professing to serve the Lord, while in 
reality indulging our love of publicity. I felt 
very sorry she should make herself so unhappy, 
and listened to all this and a great deal more 
very quietly; one really cannot argue against 
feelings.’ ” 

To “hark back,” it should be explained, that 
this institute’s foundation, and all the wonder- 
ful work carried on there (for an account of 
which we must refer readers to the book) were 
only the culmination of years. of itinerant 
Evangelical and temperance efforts. 

‘Dating from the first ay te visit in 1865, 
the eight best year of my life were given to 
itinerant work ; it was this caused the men to 
give me the name of ‘The Soldier’s Friend.’ 


‘IT visited Aldershot, Brighton, Bristol, 
Chatham, Colchester, Canterbury, Dover, Deal, 
Dorchester, Exeter, Hythe, Hounslow, Leeds, 
London, Maidstone, Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
Parkhurst, Sheerness, Shorncliffe, Trowbridge, 
Weymouth, Winchester, Woolwich, Warley, 
Windsor, York — most of these places 
again and again — returning home after 
each visit to recover strength, to obtain 
more ammunition, and to take part in Guild- 
ford work. In fact, I would itinerate whenever 
I had money, and stay at home when I had 
none. I see by reference to my journals that 
during those eight years I paid 190 visits to 
different military stations, spending a total of 
1,180 days at them, besides my visits and 
lectures for civilians. 

‘‘T must confess that I always felt more at 
home talking to Lancers or Dragoons in their 
shirt-sleeves at the stable door, than in their 
magnificence when turning out for a full-dress 
parade ; it was the men themselves I longed to 
reach, the outward trappings made a kind of 
barrier that I could not always break down. 

‘‘ In various (more or less untruthful) sketches 
of my life and work which crop up now and 
then in periodicals, it is suggested that I had a 
perfect passion for military exploits, and for 
‘the pomp and circumstance of glorious war.’ 
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Now this is pure imagination. In all my life I 
have only seen one review. I was never pre- 
sent at any great military or naval function or 
show, though I love the rhythmic tread of men 
marching in column, while the sight of a 
soldier's funeral, with the wailing Dead March, 
goes to my very heart. 

‘* No, it was not the soldier’s glory, but the 
soldier’s sadness, which drew me to him—the 
isolation, the contempt, the unkindness, the 
cruel temptations of his lot. Soldiers of the 
present day would not have attracted me; they 
take all their advantages, ard friends in every 
garrison as a matter of course, and can form 
no idea of the insult and neglect their pre- 
decessors too often had to bear. It was this 
drew out all the motherliness of my heart 
towards these men ; it is a small thing to say I 
could have died for them. I lived for them; to 
seek their welfare became my very life. 

When the prejudice against scbilecs had been 
broken down and the possibility of ladies 
working among them was realised, this depart- 
ment of Chris effort soon became popular. 
I suppose at the present time fully a thousand 
ladies are, in one way or another, working for 
soldiers and sailors, and there are probably over 
eighty ‘ homes,” big or little. 

Quite an effort of imagination is required to 
enter into the difficulties and the odium 
attached to the pioneering work which cleared 
the way for the forward march of this army of 
soldiers’ friends. As one of the earliest 
pioneers, I have often thanked God for letting 
me live to see such results. 

Even with the men themselves, it must be 
understood, it was by no means all easy or 
grateful work. There are frequent other 
records :— 

‘“‘The first regiment I visited on the Ports- 
mouth side was the 35th, in the old Clarence 
Barracks, lately returned from India, and now 
in a sadly demoralised condition. . . . I 
replied all I wanted was liberty, and that he 
would let my proposed meeting announced 
to the men. At the appointed hour I went; 
plenty of nen standing about outside, but not one 
inside the room except the poor schoolmaster, 
in deep dejection. He said the serjeant-major 
had been rough about my visit, calling it all a 
pack of nonsense. I reminded him of Welling- 
ton’s saying: ‘Never accept failure as a final 
result,’ and said I would wait two hours. 

‘¢ Soon they came all in a mob, until seventy 
were assembled. It was not my habit to pray 
at these so-called Educational Lectures, lest 
the chaplains should make a complaint of it; 
but as I looked at those bronzed, frowning, 
observant faces, all strange to me, with not 
one gleam of welcome, or even fun, on any, I 
suddenly said, ‘I really must speak to God 
before I can speak to you,’ and at once began 
to tell Him how we needed Him to come 
among us, for these men were a hard lot. I 
pleaded with Him while the men sat breath- 
less; no one stirred. How hard they looked at 
me afterwards all the time I was talking to 
them, and how vigorously they sang from my 
books. Then I asked Sergeant Munro to pro- 
duce the old regimental pledge book, and 
twenty-four signed. I promised to come again 
three days later. 

‘¢ When I went again 150 assembled, includ- 
ing a large number of non-commissioned 
officers; more signed, and many came after- 
wards to shake hands and thank me. Before I 
left the garrison the Regimental Society was 
again established, also a Band of Hope; supplies 
of song books and literature were procured, 
weekly meetings started, and best of all, many 
souls (I fully believe) were saved. I promised 
to meet the regiment when it should be moved 
up to Aldershot, and did so; held many happy 
meetings with them, and formed many friend- 
ships.” 

Amongst the life’s labours which we can 
barely find room to mention is a touching and 
interesting record of efforts amongst the women 
camp-followers, in the course of which Miss 
Robinson bears her testimony to the demoralis- 
ing and wholly mischievous effect of the C. D. 
Acts :— 


‘A newspaper paragraph, stating the number , 
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of lost women at Greenwich, started me ques- 
tioning a big girl (at school) as to what lost 
meant. How can anything be lost if you 
know where it is? She was reluctant to tell 
me at first, but when she explained it and the 
vast extentof theevil, it was as if aheavy weight 
had come down on me. The world seemed too 
dreadful to live in. I went about burdened 
with the misery of it; though I never opened 
my ae on the subject again, I ceased to be a 
child from that time. I mention this incident 
because it was to bear fruit in after years.” 


It is to be hoped that readers have remem- 
bered that all the tremendous energy indicated 
in this record was carried on by a woman who 
had a crooked spine, and suffered almost con- 
tinuous bodily pain. This fact makes more 
wonderful the organising, the speaking, the 
travelling, the great load of care and responsi- 
bility borne. Sometimes she was obliged to 
‘‘lay up,” but then the care came to her bedside 
to dispute her ‘attention with bodily agony. 
Yet she travelled, too, and collected in ten 
years by her meetings no less a sum than 
£24,000! 

Aud here is the way in which she travelled 
many hundreds of miles :— 

‘‘Again in the summer of 1887, when Lady 
Milbanke kindly lent me her sweet little house 
at Eartham, near Chichester, a way was found 
to get me there and back, a large military 
ambulance, with its mules and soldier-driver, 
being bigs ed lent; an air-bed was placed in 
this, and I bore the five hours’ journey fairly 
well, the only nes being the pro- 
pensity of boys and loafers (as we jogged slowly 
along) to open the curtains at the back 
stare in, usually exclaiming, ‘ Crikey !’ 

‘The idea then suggested itself of an am- 
bulance-coach, which was built to my order the 
following year, large enough to hold six persons 
besides my spring-bed, with rubber-tyred wheels 
and the easiest of springs. . . ButsoonI 
began to regret my restored power of locomo- 
tion, for did it not, mean that I ought again to 
go forth on begging expeditions? My heart 
sank within me at the prospect. 

‘But go I must, and go I did. In 1889I 
was out for 103 consecutive days; travelled 
1,054 miles in 26 counties, paying all our per- 
sonal and coach expenses (£258) out of my own 
pocket. In 1891 I went to Scotland; was out 
135 days; travelled 1,933 miles; this time I 
could only pay our personal expenses (£152). 
Alice Halls was my faithful companion during 
each coach journey, always sitting on the box, 
which she preferred ; in fact, I cculd not have 
borne anyone inside. After she became Mrs. 
Burt, her husband came too, and was most 
helpful. , 

‘‘ How often I have realised that ‘ journeying 
mercies’ are ministered by God's angels, It is 
one of the discomforts of my coach travels that 
whenever over-tired I become nervous, timid, 
and even terrified. I was in this condition when 
driving into Glasgow. The streets were 
crowded, our progress was slow. I had pulled 
down all the blinds because of grinning faces 
at each window, and now lay with my eyes shut 
listening to all sorts of discordant noises, and 
waiting for the crash I dreaded. 

“Then a great stillness seemed to come over 
me, and with my mind’s eye I saw the crowded 
street, our coach lumbering along in the mud 
through hundreds of vehicles; and, walking by 
the left-hand horse, with right arm stretched 
over both their necks, a grand angel, tall and 
white, colour and light quivering all over the 
figure. The impression of seeing this soon 
faded, but the quietness remained.” 

What was done with the money so painfully 
raised, readers can learn in the volume 
before us. 


and 


Mrs. Jimpson: ‘‘ Don’t you think, Mr. Jimpson, 
it would be a great benefit to our daughter if 
she were to finish her singing lessons abroad ?”’ 
Mr. Jimpson: ‘I know it would be a great relief 
to me.” 


—_— oe 
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APPEAL OF ONE-HALF 
THE HUMAN RACE. 
A reply to Mill's “ Article on Government.” 
By WILu1amM THOMPSON. 
(Published 1825.) 


CHAPTER III. 

“ The general argument of James Mill's ‘Article,’ 
for men's political rights, is founded on the 
universal love of power, of all human beings, 
over all their fellow-creatures, for selfish 
purposes. This is stated to be the grand 
governing law of human nature.” 


III.—or THE SITUATION OF THE LAST GREAT 
DIVISION OF WOMEN, WIVES. 

The next division of women, wives, and by 
far the most numerous and therefore the most 
important, whose interest the ‘ Article ” asserts 
to be involved in that of some assignable males, 
viz., their husbands, having, or who ought to 
have, votes in the representation, next demand 
our attention. This very numerous portion of 
the human race, the “ Article” asserts, ought 
to be debarred from political rights, because 
their husbands, in whose interests theirs are 
said to be involved and identified, possess, or 
ought to possess, such rights. 

Man, uninstructed in and unknowing the 
pleasures of sympathy, has everywhere sought 
to render his fellow-beings, as well as brutes 
and the inanimate powers of nature, subservient 
to his immediate gratification ; and by the same 
means, those of universal force, aided by superior 
skill and cunning. The strong and knowing, 
without checks on their conduct, have every- 
where reduced the great mass of their fellows, 
either toa state of absolute slavery or more or less 
practically attributes of that state. But of all 
their fellows, those whom they could most 
easily subjugate, as being deficient in strength, 
stature, and bulk, were the class of women. 
Parcelled out amongst men for the necessity of 
sex, to each her master, one of the weak always 
coupled and subjected to one of the strong— 
the minds and habits of women moulded to the 
supposed barbarous interests of their short- 
sighted keepers; what wonder that women 
have been made to obey the general law of sub- 
jection to force, and have hitherto submitted to 
be considered Jlanks in the creation, entitled to 
no physical, intellectual, or sympathetic, enjoy- 
ments on their own account and for their own 
sakes, but simply asrenderingthem more useful 
instruments to the ends, more stimulating pro- 
vocatives to the propensities, of men. Had the 
situation of things been such that man 
was independent of woman for the grati- 
fication of his amorous passion, that he 
had no sexual desires, and that woman 
perpetuated the race without his intervention, or 
at least without his intervention in the way of 
pleasure, we should have seen woman, because 
weaker, converted everywhere by the law of 
force, into field and manufacturing labourers 
for the exclusive benefit of the males. How 
far, and in what way, the necessary instru- 
mentation of women to men’s enjoyments, 
modifies the destiny of women (their universal 
degradation and privation of equal improvement 
and equal enjoyments for the unpardonable 
vice of inferior physical strength), we shall pre- 
sently perceive. If the domination of man be 
from this cause, however, to the increase of his 
own pleasures, modified over women in general ; 
what has been his conduct towards that numerous 
class of this branch of his fellow-beings, whom 
he condescends to honour with the name of 
wives ! 


- 


By way of and honouring this 
class of the proscribed half of the human race, 
man condescends to enter into what he calls 
a marriage contract with certain women, for 
certain purposes, the most important of which 
is the producing and rearing of children to 

. Each man yokes a woman to his 
establishment, and calls it a contract. Audacious 
falsehood! A contract! Where are any of the 
attributes of contracts, of equal and just con- 
tracts, to be found in this transaction? A con- 
tract implies voluntary assent of both the 
contracting parties. Can even both the parties, 
man and woman, by agreement alter the terms 
as to indissoludility and inequality, of this pre- 
tended contract? No. Can any individual 
man divest himself, were he even so inclined, 
of his power of despotic control? He cannot. 
Have women been consulted as to the terms of 
this pretended contract? A contract, all of 
whose enjoyments—wherever nature has not 
imposed a physical bar on the depravity of 
selfishness—are on one side, while all of its 
pains and privations are on the other! A con- 
tract giving all power, arbitrary will, and un- 
bridled enjoyment to the one side ; tothe other, 
unqualified obedience, and enjoyments meted 
out or withheld at the caprice of the ruling 
and enjoying party! Such a contract, as the 
owners of slaves in the West Indies and every 
other slave-polluted soil, enter into with their 
slaves—the law of the stronger imposed on the 
weaker, in contempt of the interests and wishes 
of the weaker! As little as slaves have had to 
do in any part of the world in the enacting of 
slave codes, have women in any part of the 
world had to do with the partial codes of sel- 
fishness and ignorance, which everywhere dis- 
pose of their right over their own actions and 
all their other enjoyments, in favour of those 
who made the regulations ; particularly that 
most unequal and debasing code, absurdly 
called the contract of marriag@. This, alas! 
the best boon that the selfishness and ignorance 
of men have permitted them to grant to women 
—compelling at least the waywardness of man 
to provide, till adult age, for the children he 
begat* — this pretended contract is, as to 
women, in every other respect the law of restraint 
and exclusion, the law of the stronger, enacted 
with reference to the enjoyments of that stronger 
alone; and no more consulting the interests of 
women, the other pretended contracting party, 
than the interests of bullocks are consulted in 
the police regulations that precede and follow 
their slaughter. From regulating the terms of 
this pretended contract, women have been as 
completely excluded as bullocks, or sheep, or 
any other animals subjected to man have been, 
from determining the regulations of commons 
or slaughter-houses. Men enacted, that is to 
say, willed the terms, let women like them or 
not; man to be the owner, master, and ruler of 
everything, even to the minutest action, and 
most trifling article of property brought into 
the common stock by the woman; women to 
be the movable property, and ever- obedient 
servants, to the bidding of men. 

‘*But women may or may not marry! they 
may refuse to enter into this contract.” So 
when, in happier times of EastIndia monopoly, 
the food of provinces was brought up by 
individuals under the shield of mercantile 
political power, the poor people were actually 
told, ‘they were at liberty to buy or not to 
buy.” 

But if they did not buy, the trifling incon- 


* Would that even this were true! But thousands of 
wives have found to their cost that men's codes make no 
provision even for enforoing this natural claim.— Ep. W.S8. 
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venience of the alternative was that they must 
starve. So by male-created laws depriving 
women of knowledge and skill, excluding them 
from the benefit of all judgment—and mind- 
creating offices and trusts, keeping them out of 
either the education for or entry into many 
professions, cutting them off almost entirely 
from the participation, by succession or other- 
wise, of property, and from its business employ- 
ments and exchanges—are women kindly told 
‘“‘they are free to marry or not.” Things are 
so arranged—knowledge, property, civil as well 
as political exclusions, man’s public opinion— 
that the great majority of adult women must 
marry, on whatever terms their masters have 
willed, or starve, or, if not absolutely starve, 
they must renounce at least all the means of 
enjoyment monopolised by the males. Under 
these circumstances, man makes it a condition 
under which he admits women into a participa- 
tion—always limited, however, by his uncon- 
trolled will—of his means of happiness depen- 
dent on wealth, that woman shall, like the 
negro slave, surrender to him all control over 
her actions, except where those actions are 
regulated by the higher penalties of the law, to 
all which penalties she is equally exposed, to 
many with more severity, than man. 


But, says the “ Article on Government,” the 
interest of wives is involved in that of their 
husbands; and as their husbands have, or it being 
just that they should have, votes in the repre- 
sentation which enacts the laws by which their 
actions and happiness are controlled, it is 
superfluous that women should have second 
votes, all their interests being already virtwally 
represented and provided for by means of their 
husbands’ votes. 

We have already seen, in the case of adult 
daughters, that the law itself disallows the 
pretext of an identity of ‘interest between 
daughters and fathers, by taking away from the 
father all direct control over the actions of 
daughters to the same extent as over those of 
his sons. From the time of adolescence up 
to the time of marriage, the law of England 
supposes a perfect capacity on the part of the 
adult woman as well as of the adult man, 
whether the father be alive or not, for the per- 
formance of civil obligations and for the inde- 
pendent guidance of moral conduct by motives 
of prudence and benevolence. The duration of 
this period of full capacity for self-government 
by women, liable only like men (political rights 
excepted) to the common lawa of the land in 
which they live, may last for any period, some- 
times to the whole extent of their lives, but any- 
how, till they marry, that is on an an average, 
perhaps, in this country, for five or six years. 
During all this period, the luw supposes young 
women to be as capable as young men, of self- 
government, by taking all direct power over their 
actions out of the hands of all persons, and by 
rendering them simply amenable for the breach 
of every law just like men. During this time, 
young women must be acquiring experience 
in the art of self-government, just like young 
men; and they certainly cannot become the 
less fit for the guidance of their own actions, 
the longer this experience ; they must become, 
on the contrary, the more fit. But as soon as 
adult daughters become wives, their civil rights 
disappear ; they fall back again, and remain all 
their lives—should their owners and directors 
live so long—into the state of children or idiots, 
the passive property of their owners, protected 
by the law in some few respects only, like other 
slaves, from the excessive abuse of despotic 
power. What is this mysterious circumstance 
in the connection of marriage, which alters so 
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completely the nature and interests of woman 
as an individual, rational, and sentient being ; 
while it not only leaves the -individual nature 
and interests of man untouched, but expands 
them, as it were, by merging in his interests 
those of another being equally capable of 
individual feelings and wishes with himself? 
The individual feelings and wishes of the adult 
daughter are not merged in those of the 
father: the law disclaims it. Change the 
father into husband, and all individual 
wishes and interests cease, and whatever is 
pleasing to the husband becomes necessarily 
pleasing to the wife, so that two volitions 
become superfluous to two beings so circum- 
stanced. 
(To be continued.) 


WORK AMONG THE WOMEN 
OF INDIA DURING THE 


VICTORIAN REIGN.* 
By Miss 8. F. Garpner, W.U.M., Calcutta. 


J.—WHatT HAS BEEN DONE ? 
JI.—WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE ? 


Tus Council warmly took up this proposal, and 
the first Girls’ School recognised by Government 
was established by a committee of native gentle- 
men at Baraset shortly after 1850, with an 
attendance of 20 or 25 girls. The increase in the 
number of schools since that time and the 
change of public opinion in regard to them have 
been very rapid. In the Government Report of 
Education in India for 1893, the number of 
girls under instruction, not including the 
entrance class and college pupils, was given as 
294,318. If to this is added the number of 
girls’ schools not aided by Government and the 
pupils in the higher departments of study, 
the total is a much larger one. In Bengal in 
1898, there were 97,142 girls in Government- 
aided schools; last year that number went up to 
102,500; Madras and Bombay following closely 
upon these figures. The North-West Provinces, 
the Punjab, Upper and LowerBurmah, Assam and 
Hyderabad, while showing smaller figures, yet 
proportionately with their later beginnings show 
great progress. While most of those reported 
on are in the primary stage of instruction, yet 
there has been a very steady growth in the 
direction of higher education. 

Many of;the boarding schools are adding ‘‘the 
entrance” to their curriculum of study, and the 
last decade has seen the rise of two women’s 
colleges in India: one of these, the Bethune, 
founded in 1849, was affiliated to the Calcutta 
University up to the B.A. in 1888. It has at 
the head of it a Bengali lady educated as far as 
“the entrance” inone of the boarding schools of 
which I have been speaking, a school at Dehra 
Doon in the N. W. P., and thereafter in the 
Calcutta Free Church Mission and the Bethune 
School, whence conjointly she took her B.A. 
and M.A. degrees. The other is under the 
auspices of the American Methodists at Luck- 
now. It claims, I believe, to be the first 
College for Christian women in Asia. Medical 
work, no doubt, has been a great spur to higher 
education, and here again the first effort was 
made by a missionary. So far as I can ascer- 
tain it was made by Dr. Humphry of the 
American Methodists in the North - West 
Provinces in 1867. He trained a class of young 
women, hoping to send them where he could 
not go himself. Shortly afterwards, Dr. Clara 
Swain, the first lady physician ever sent by a 


* Read before the Calcutta Missionary Conference, Decem 
ber 13th, 1897. 
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Missionary Society to any part of the non- 
Christian world, arrived in India and started 
the first women’s hospital. This movement 
spread rapidly, and the study of medicine and 
medical work done by women have become 
very popular. The Universities, led by Madras 
in 1870, opened their doors; Calcutta followed 
in 1878. Then came the Dufferin movement ; 
starting in the pathetic message sent to the 
Queen, who passed it on to Lady Dufferin just 
then about to start for India; and hospitals and 
dispensaries and training schools have gone up, 
as it were, by magic. In 1893, 411,000 patients 
were treated by the lady doctors and assistants 
of this movement, carrying physical health and 
hope into many homes otherwise shut out from 
help. One cannot but wish it carried healing 
of the soul as well as of the body. The oppor- 
tunities are so great. The movement is a grand 
one, but it might have been grander. 

In speaking of the higher education of women 
in India, I must not leave out of sight the large 
number who, against great odds, with no other 
stimulus held out to them than that which the 
desire of study itself gives, have passed on 
from stage to stage till they have taken the 
highest honours the Universities have to give 
them. I cannot, perhaps, better emphasise 
what has been done in India, than by making a 
comparison of what has been done in England 
with all her greater advantages during the same 
time. For the growth of woman's education 
there has been a slow one, the last twenty years 
producing comparatively as great a change as 
the same years have done here. While some 
of our Indian girls were asking for the advan- 
tages that their brothers were getting, English 
girls were pleading for the same thing. Frances 
Mary Buss, one of England’s pioneers for 
woman’s education during the Victorian era, as 
late as 1871, writes:—‘‘As I have grown 
older, the terrible sufferings of women of 
my own class for want of good elementary 
training have more than ever intensified my 
earnest desire to lighten ever so little the 
misery of women brought up to be married and 
taken care of, and then left alone in the world 
destitute. It is impossible for words to express 
my fixed determination of alleviating this 
evil.” 

And she did work long and hard and success- 
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fully, and felt it was a supreme moment in her 
life when, in 1878, the University of London 
opened its doors to-women as candidates for 
degrees, the first academical body in the 
United Kingdom to do so. How the girls 
themselves longed for something outside the 
aimless lives they were living is expressed by 
recalling the story that at some Tableaux 
Vivants given by Miss Buss’s girls in 1869, the 
curtain rose on an old woman in a shoe, 
supposed to be Britannia, who had so many 
daughters she didn’t know what to do with 


them, while a dismal wail went up from the | 


daughters themselves— 
‘* We've got no work to do, 

We've got no work to do, 

We've done our hair, 

And we declare 

We've nothing else to do.” 
That sounds as if it might have come from 
India’s daughters in 1869. Then the exami- 
nations of Oxford were not opened to girls till 
1870; that the University of Cambridge has 
still something to learn in regard to mere justice 
shown to women, was proved last May, when 
by a vote of 1,718 to 662 she refused to give a 
degree to women who honestly earn it ‘in fair 
field with no favour.” 

A few comparisons of this kind help to show 
that taking into consideration the difference of 
original conditions, India has made rapid strides 
in the matter of Woman's Education during the 
last twenty years: an advance not expressed 
so much in numbers, for, after all, these are 
small, thirteen to a thousand who can read, but 
in the increasing change of sentiment and 
opinion on this subject. Young men are asking 
for educated wives, and though, perhaps, we 
have occasionally educated a woman too much 
to allow of her living contentedly with her 
husband, yet I believe these cases are rare, and 
not existent among our Hindus and Mohamme- 
dans. It is a step, and a long one, in the right 
direction that in a marriage ‘ bandabust”’ of 
the present day, in many parts of India, the 
Government certificate is produced to add value 
to the little woman entering upon her wedded 
life. In Ahmednugger, where it was asked if 
a donkey could be taught, 6 per cent. of the 
population are girls in schools. Ceylon is per- 
meated with girls’ schools, and a missionary 


writes to me: “The truth has entered 


into every village and hamlet, largely through 
the girls taught first in the schools who have 
either become Bible women or have gone back 
to village homes to witness for Christ as school 
girls in the narrower sphere of home and imme- 
diate neighbourhood.” In Bengal, as we have 
seen, more than a hundred thousand girls are 
under instruction. Girls’ schools are becoming 
the fashion in India. 


(To be continued.) 


POLITICS AND CHRISTIANITY. 


The Rev. Professor Heron is causing some 
sensation in Chicago by maintaining that 
Christianity was political from the first, and 
that Jesus was a great political agitator against 
the established religion and the doings of the 
socially accepted leaders and people of rank 
and fortune of His day. 

“It is absurd,” he says, ‘to suppose that 
Jesus was put to death for going about heal- 
ing sick people and appealing to individuals 
to be saved or to be - He was crucified 
for disturbing the existing national order of 
things, crucified as a national menace because 
He was aiming at the wrong at the head of the 
nation. We have only to read the gospels with 
even a little historic sense, to see that the 
career of Jesus was as certainly political, in 
relation to His times and nation, as the career 
of Joseph Mazzini in Italy, or that of Wendell 
Phillips in America. According to John the 
first public act of His ministry was te go up to 
Jerusalem and interfere with the Government. 
The Jewish temple which Jesus pareed was the 
political capitol of the nation. He was finally 
put to death by the supreme court of His nation 
on the ground that He endangered the nation’s 
existence by doing the things He was doing and 
saying the things He was saying. I can never 
understand the bold and persistent statement 
that Jesus had nothing to do with politics and 
economics except on the ground that we are 
very anxious to keep Him out of politics and 
economics.” 


Tue Act of the Canadian Legislature, which 
allows women to practice law in that province, 
provides that they must wear a black dress 
under a black gown, with white collars and 
cuffs, and go bareheaded in court. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


When the Irish Local Government Act 
was under discussion, in the House of 
Commons, we saw with some anxiety 
various points of importance to the full and 
equal rights of women remitted by the 
Legislature, at Mr. Balfour’s request, to 
the Executive, to be settled by ‘ Orders in 
Council.” I regretted this because definite 
rights established by the Legislature must 

more satisfactory than dependence 
on the stroke of the pen of an official 
or Council, which can equally take 
away the privilege at discretion. Thus, I 
much regretted that the question of the 
right to vote of married women holding 
separate qualifications was remitted, on 
the Government’s request, to an Order to 
be made by the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council. In the English Local Govern- 
ment Act, thanks to our unfailing then Par- 
liamentary leader, Mr. Walter McLaren, 
the married woman’s right to vote when 


on t 


( e rock of the Act of Parliament itself ; | 
it should have been so in the Irish Act. ' 
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But still, it was to be confidently antici- 
pated that the honourable understanding 
under which the friends of women’s repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons con- 
sented not to urge the point to a division 
would be carried out, and that one of the 
first matters to be settled definitely by the 
Lord Lieutenant in Council would be the 
right of married women to exercise their 
franchise. But this has not been done, 
and consequently, for this first election at 
any rate, the wives holding independent 
qualifications will be excluded from their 
vote. 3 


ae * 
A Dublin revising barrister having placed 
the name of a married oa = 

ister, the opposite party have appealed, 
and the fades have declared that odious 
legal fiction, ‘‘coverture,” to be still in full 
force, and to extinguish all the independent 
rights of the wife, making hér in the eye 
of the law a child, an irresponsible being. 
It so happens that, as will be seen, the 
special case brought to trial was a particu- 
larly strong illustration of the outrage of 
such a law. Here the real superior is 
openly called on to give place to the 
inferior; the man cs a the landlord 
would not keep as a tenant has the right 
tc representation in place of the wife who 
is the responsible and accepted tenant. 
This may be good law; but where is the 
pledge given by the Government in the 
House of .Commons, and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s honour? We _ will briefly 
summarise the case, and then, in view 
of its importance in re-affirming the dis- 
abilities of marriage for women give an 
extract from the precise report. 

* x * 

Mrs. Curry is a wife living in Dublin 
with her husband, in a house that was 
once let to her husband, but the landlord 
considered her husband an unsatisfactory 
tenant, and preferred to make the wife the 
responsible partner. Mrs. Curry, there- 
fore, holds the house, and is the individual 
on whom the rate and tax collector call to 
find their money. The local vote was 
claimed for her on that ground. The 
Revising Barrister held that. under the 
Local Government Act ‘‘coverture” did 
not disqualify a woman from being entered 
on the Vist, and retained the name. The 
objector contended that a married woman 
was not entitled to be entered on the 
list, and that the occupation of the 
house by the wife must in law be the 
occupation of the husband, who was 
living with her. As a result the judgment 
given by three of the judges was that she 
had not the right which the Revising 
Barrister was prepared to give her. The 
dissenting voice was that of Lord Justice 
Fitzgibbon, who said that the question was 
whether a married woman was entitled to 
be registered for the purposes of Local 
Government under the Registration Act of 
1898 when possessed of property which, if 
she was a male, would entitle her to the par- 
liamentary franchise. The Court had not to 
decide whether women are entitled to vote 
under the Act, they had only to deal with 
the right of married women to be on the 
register. He was of opinion that not only 
were they entitled to be registered, but that 
they were entitled to vote. 

* * 38 


Of course, the majority decided the 


right. 
part of the report from the Irish Times :— 


January 12, 1899. 


In the Court of Appeal, before the Lord Chief 
Justice, Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, Lord Justice 
Walker, and Lord Justice Holmes, judgment 
was given in the registry appeal case of M‘Daid 
v. Curry, which had been argued last month on 
a question involving the right during the 
coming year of married women to vote under 
the Local Government Act. The Nationalists 
appealed against the decision of the Revising 
Barrister retaining on the Local Government 
supplemental voter list for the Waterside 
Division of Derry, for the house, 18, Cornwall. 
place, the name of Jane Curry. She is a mar- 
ried woman, and her husband had been tenant 
of the place, but some years ago the landlord 
deeming him an unsatisfactory tenant, made 
a new letting to her, and since then she had 
paid the rent out of her separate property, and 
there was no arrangement between herself and 
her husband making her trustee for him. The 
Revising Barrister held that under the Local 
Government Act coverture did not disqualify a 
woman from being entered on the list, and 
accordingly retained the name. The objector 
contended that a married woman was not 
entitled to be entered on the list, and that the 
occupation of the house by the wife must in law 
be referred to the occupation of the husband, 
who was living with her, or that at least there 
was joint occupation. ~ 

The Lord Chief Justice said: The question 
reserved for our determination in this case is 
whether a married woman who is otherwise 
qualified is by the fact of marriage disqualified 
to be on the registry of Local Government 
electors for the present year. By the word 
‘‘ year”? I mean the year limited for registration 
purposes. My answer to that question is that 
marriage coverture is a fatal objection to a 
married woman’s claim to be on the register for 
that year, but that for all future years marriage 
will be no ground of disqualification, inasmuch as 
the English statute, which removed the objection 
in England, has been, or is about to be, by order 
of the Lord Lieutenant in Council, extended to 
this country. . . « I now refer to the Parlia- 
mentary Registration Act of 1885, which is made 
applicable for the purposes of revision by the 
rule I have quoted, and I find’ that the 
6th Sub-section of Section 27 of that Act, 
makes it imperative on the revising authority 
to remove from the Local Government supple- 
ment the name of every person incapacitated 
by law or statute from voting. Is, then, a 
married woman incapacitated by law from 
voting? It is decided that she is incapacitated 
from voting. In giving judgment in the Queen 
v. Harrold, which raised the question of the 
capacity of a married woman toa vote at an 
election for a town councillor, Mr. Justice 
Mellor shortly expressed the legal position. 
He said: ‘In Bright on husband and wife, it is 
shown that marriage is at common law a total 
disqualification, and a married woman could 
not vote, her existence for such a purpose being 
merged in that of her husband.” Mr. Justice 
Hannen, afterwards Lord Hannen, concurred. 
It is clear that a married woman was incapaci- 
tated at common law from voting, and as the 
statute to which I referred, made it incumbent 
on the revising authority to rexove from the 
supplement the name of a married woman s0 
incapacitated, her name should never have 
been put on it. To my mind 
it is plain if a married woman’s name 
was inserted on the list, the name of ‘‘ a person 
incapacitated by law ” from voting would be on 
and should be removed. With great deference, 


she arena the qualification is embedded , question against the married woman’s | I think the fallacy of those who take a different 
To explain the judgment, we quote! view from that I have expressed, consists in 


ascribing to the Registration Act of 1898 an 


JANUARY 12, 1899. 


intention to, as it were, transmute a woman 
into a man for registration purposes. What 
that Act contemplated was that women should 
be eligible to be placed on the register, notwith- 

standing their sex, leaving them, however, 
subject to every other disqualification which 
“‘ might in the eye of the law attach to them.” 
The very strongest argument in favour of this 
view is supplied by the Local Government Act, 


which enabled the Lord Lieutenant in Council 
to extend to Ireland so much of the English 


Local Government Act as removed the dis- 
qualifications of 


of the conferring of such a power shows that the 
disqualification existed. 
with some emphasis—indeed it has been con- 


tended almost in a spirit of protest—that the 
Legislature cannot be said to have delegated to 
the Lord Lieutenant in Council the power of 
enfranchisement of married women—that this 
is a grave constitutional matter to be jealously 
watched by a cautious Legislature, and dealt 
with by their own hands. This argument would 
have much more weight but for the admission 
necessarily made in the same breath—namely, 


that the words of the Act of Parliament clearly 
conferred this power on the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council. 


the power the disability would exist. 
* * & 


This long quotation is given because it 
is important to observe that Judges still 
retence 
of a woman's legal existence after her 
marriage being absolutely extinguished 


stand fast by the mischievous old 


under her husband's personality. ‘ Cover- 


ture” has been the root of innumerable 
inconveniences and disadvantages to married 
women, and it is time it were declared to 


be utterly swept away; for the Married 
Women’s Propert 
obsolete, and useless even to men. 


matter is one of no practical importance, 
inasmuch as it is assumed to be the inten- 


tion of the Lord Lieutenant to issue an 
Order that married women having a 
separate qualification shall not be excluded 


from the register. But we object to so 
important a matter as the personal rights 
of all women wha_have married being left 
at the mercy of an Order in Council, and 
it is to be hoped that the friends of 
women’s equal rights in Parliament will 
be warned by this illustration not to leave 
the claims of the wife undefined and her 
position uncertain in any future case. 
* * * 


A substantial and greatly appreciated 
boon was conferred upon the long-suffering 
wives of the poorer classes by the Summary 
Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act of 1895. 
I cannot quite agree with the description 
of the Act given by the lawyer who kindly 
gives advice free to the poor at the Mansfield 
House, Canning Town, “Settlement,” and 
who calls this Act ‘‘the poor wife’s Magna 
Charta.” The great Charter gives protection 
to the citizen from the oppression of a 
ruler; the Summary Jurisdiction Act calls 
on men to fulfil their family obligations, 


marriage. Why give this 
power to the Lord I.ieutenant in Council 
if it were not necessary? The very fact 


It has been argued 


- The power has, in my judg- 
ment, been clearly conferred on thé Lord Lieu. 
tenant in Council to do what was. not otherwise 
done. The Legislature has so willed it, and the 
conferring of the power to remove the disability 
shows to my mind that, but for the exercise of 


Act has rendered it 
But 
the spectre stands in the path wherever 
Judges are called on to administer marriage 
laws. The Judge delivering the conclusion 
of the Bench averred that in this case the 
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voluntarily undertaken towards those who, 
at the time the contract is made, are their 
equals, though then at once becoming their 
inferiors by the marriage laws. But not to 
cavil at phrases, all who care for the poor 
are agreed as tothe inestimable boon, the 
great instalment of justice, given to wo- 


men too poor and too ignorant to seek it 
in the High Court, by allowing magistrates 
to adjudicate in certain cases of cruelty 
and neglect on the part of husbands towards 
their wives. True, it would be easy to cite 
every week a case in which the man on 
the bench has upheld the man on the 
domestic throne, and sent the wife away 
empty of the justice and protection 
which she was entitled. But still, there is 
the law for the justices to administer who 
are willing to do so, and many of them 
carry out the benevolent Act in the right 
spirit. 
* * 
As usual, when an entirely novel law is 
poet: numerous unforeseen questions 
ave arisen, and have had to be settled by 
reference to the High Court. The question 
is usually one connected with desertion, 


and it was so in the most recent case 


heard by the Divisional Court. A neglected 


wife was driven to seek shelter with her 


parents, who resided outside the jurisdic- 
tion within which she and her husband 
had previously resided. She thereupon 
ry to the justices of the locality in 
which she had taken up her new abode, 


and obtained an order, under this Act, for 
amounts to a 
The husband now 
appealed, mainly on the ground that his 
desertion having, in fact, commenced upon 
the domestic hearth, the. justices of the 
other town had no jurisdiction to make the 
The Court decided that the wife 


an allowance and what 
judicial separation. 


order. 
carried her 

desertion must 
offence, and the appeal was dismisscd. 


ights with her, and that 


x * * 

Speaking of desertion, a novel decision 
on what constitutes this conjugal offence 
has been given in the High Court of Vic- 
toria. 
effect in any way in this country, the 
colony making law for its own inhabitants 
alone; but it is interesting as showing a 
trend of opinion. A doctor sued for a 
divorce from his wife on the ground (there 
sufficient, as in Scotland, but not in Eng- 
land) of her “desertion” of him for a 
certain number of years. The novelty of 
the case was that the wife had actually 
lived under her husband's roof all the time, 
and had performed all the social‘and family 
duties of wife and mother, but had insisted 
on occupying a separate room from her 
husband ever since the birth of her fourth 
child. The Victorian judges held that this 
refusal of cohabitation in the closest sense 
constituted legal desertion, and divorced 


the wife accordingly. There is room for 


many reflections here. 
* * * 


Dr. Helen Webb writes from her address, 
14, Nottingham Place, W., to say that it 
was Dr. Mabel Webb, who died recently 
under an almost hopeless operation. Dr. 
Helen Webb is anesthetist, while the 
deceased lady was pathologist, to the New 
Hospital for Women, hence my informant’s 
error, which I am very sorry for, as 
naturally it has caused consternation to 
Dr. Helen Webb’s many friends and 


patients. 


a ‘“helpmate indeed.” 


treated as a continuing 


It has not, of course, a binding. 


Clergywomen have a place of their own 


firmly established in several denomina- 
tions in America. The most numerous 
body 
Congregationalists, but there are many 
Baptist congregations 
popular pastor amongst them has had the 
compliment paid her of having constructed 
from her words ‘ The 


of lady clerics are amongst the 


so served. A 


Frances Townsley 
Calendar for 1899.” It is composed of a 
sentiment for each day in the coming year, 
the material being garnered from Rev. 
Miss Townsley’s sermons, lectures, and 
addresses, with a few ms. Miss 
Townsley is pastor of the Baptist Church, 
of Vassar, Mich. Thecalendar is arranged 
for daily use, and the proceeds are to be 
devo to Christian and reform work. 
“There are many suggestions to yo 
men and maidens ; some to the aged; an 
not a few have felt that the preparation of 
this souvenir might be a means of real 
good to those who shall own a copy.” So 
says the local paper. 


* * * 


To marry an astronomer appears an 
excellent plan for ensuring acceptance as 
Perhaps it is 
that the inimitable patience of women is 
so much in demand. There were two 
actual working women astronomers in the 


; expedition that watched the total eclipse of 


thesun in India last year. Many hands (and 
brains) were wanted for this piece of work, 
as the complete eclipse would only last 
two minutes—and the party of observers 
travelled many thousand miles for that 
brief opportunity. Mrs. Maunder, the wife 
of the leads of the Astronomical Society's 
British expedition, was entrusted with the 
entire management of one instrument, in an 
observatory all alone. A similar respon- 
sibility rested, in the case of the American 
expedition, on the wife of Professor Camp- 
bell, of the great Lick Observatory. It is 
almost needless to add that both ladies were 
experienced in the work, having aided 
their husbands for a long time. Another 
instance: Sir W. Bias, in his ‘ Per- 
sonal Retrospect’ in a recent number of 
the Nineteenth Century, incidentally says : 
“By this time I had the great happiness 
of having secured an able and enthusiastic 
assistant by my marriage in 1875.” Lady 
Huggins’ work in astronomy has been very 
considerable. 
* * * 


Lady Dilke, to whom the Women’s 
Trade Union League owes so much, has 
paid a generous tribute to the founder of it 
—a patient, practical, far-seeing woman— 
Emma Paterson, a notable pioneer of the 
industrial interests of women. Though 
poor in means, she was affluent in good 
sense and zeal. She was the first to teach 
the valué of trade unity to women. At the 
entrance to their offices, Club Union 
Buildings, Clerkenwell-road, Lady Dilke 
has caused to be placed a handsome brass 
inscription, which all who enter may read, 
bearing the words :— 

Women’s Trade Union League. 
In Memoriam. 
Emma PATERSON. 
Born 1848. Died 1886. 
‘‘ Look to it that ye lose not those things 
which we have wrought.” 

How good a lesson for all women is in 
the last line—how needful! Until we 
have the Suffrage, we may at any moment 
lose what the pioneer women have already 


- wrought for women. 


_ THE NEW INEBRIATES’ 


ACT. 


Tas Act comes nominally into force on New 
’ Year's Day, but cannot be carried out till the 
= ” for the new Homes have 
lain on the table of the Houses of Parliament. 

The draft regulations 


by the ati pach enne 
and luxury in a free house as the 
honest, sober labourer never enjoys. These 


i 
j 
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ui 
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: 


of the ‘ 
® copy ot cad ects ot 
reformatories,’. made 
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ess together, and ‘the food should be 
the room, and should not be weighed 
Sana iouahel ansuyotine iw eg 
es what the w 
should be, except in the case of bread, which 
to be unlimited. 

‘“As to clothing, ‘unless there are special 
reasons to the contrary, an inmate should be 
allowed to use his own clothes, if he desires.’ 
Otherwise he is to be provided with a 
complete and suitable dress, and shall be re- 

uired to wear it, though it is not thought 
esirable to enforce strict uniformity. 

‘“‘ Employment, according to the model regu- 
lations, is not to be excessive in duration, at any 
rate. A to the suggested time-table, 
inmates of an inebriate reformatory are to rise 
at 6a.m., breakfast at 7, go through some sort 
of physical drill, attend chapel at 8.15, get to 
work at 8.80 till 11.30. They are to dine at 
noon, resume work at 1.80, and continue at it 
till 4.80. _ are to get tea at 5, ahd then to 
amuse themselves till 9.80, when lights are to 
be put out in the day-room. All are to be 
in bed and lights out by 10. o’clock. They 
are thus to be compelled to work for but six 
hours a day all the year round, except 
on Sundays, Christmas Day, Good Friday, 
and Fast or Thanksgiving days, when the 
labour of an inmate is to be confined to 
what is strictly necessary for the service of the 
reformatory. As to the nature of the work, 
‘every inmate is to be encouraged to exercise 
his faculties and employ his time as remunera- 
tively as possible. e should, therefore, be 
employed in that kind of work for which his 
training and capacity suit him, no matter what 
that work may be, provided it can be exercised 
and supervised in a reformatory without great 
inconvenience.’ ‘Inmates accustomed to work 


C 
is . 
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support of his 


; and 
family or other suitable pur- 
pose. By way of pore 


what is meant by 


regulations ‘ specify what 

ete.) iio caheeend be inmate from that 
.) ma; an m thi 
of Wn enenliel : to himself.’ For 


ding ’ the visite of any person 
exercising a bad infivencs, or 
who is in any way infringing the rules of the 
. Sunday ‘visits may be tted by 

ose who can satisfy the superintendent that 
it is inconvenient to them to come any 
other day. Visits may be paid weekly or 
more frequently if the managers deem it 
desirable, and letters may be sent or received 
freely, subject, however, to the inspection of 
the superintendent, who is to see them all, and 


stop such as he may consider undesirable or 
aye . aod 
“The superintendent will, of course, reside 


in the ent, and will 
for the whole management. ‘He should re- 
member at all times that the good order and 
smooth working of the institution should be but 
a part of his care; the test of a well-managed 


be responsible 


- | institution is its success in leading to the per- 


manent reformation of the inmates.’ Similarly, 
superintendents and all other officers are to 
consider it their duty ‘to treat inmates with 
kindness and humanity, to listen patiently to 
and report their complaints and grievances, 
and, at the same time, to be firm in maintain- 
ing order and discipline. The great 


ry | object of reclaiming the inmate should always 


be keptin view by all officers. . . . . They 
must.remember that kindness and tact will be 
more effective than coercion in maintaining dis- 
cipline and reforming character.’ All officers 

an Inebriate Reformatory are required to be 


Drug DrunkarDs.—The paragraphs on page 
404 of our issue of December 29th, giving the 
names of some new forms of ‘‘ Dangerous 
Drugs,” were quoted from an article by Dr. 


was sent by a correspondent who omitted to 
state the author's name, but suggested that the 
information would be a useful sequel to our 
article on ‘ Drug Drunkards,” published in the 
‘Woman’s Sianat several weeks earlier. Our 
article attracted great attention, and was largely 
quoted from by the temperance papers; the 
subject was well worthy of being followed up 
with the names of some of the new drugs 
that are as dangerous as opium itself; and 
it is to be hoped that a good purpose will be 
served by all this ‘ hoisting the danger signal,” 
to warn those who suffer from pain and 
sleeplessness, and might be entangled by 
these specious reliefs before they realised their 
danger. 

s 
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A WELL-KNOWN vicar made it his custom to 
pee his sermons with either ‘‘ Dearly-beloved 
rethren,” or ‘‘ Now, my brothers,” until one 
day a lady member of the congregation took 
exception to this, and asked him why he always 
preached to the gentlemen and never to the 
ladies. ‘‘My dear lady,” said the beaming 
vicar, ‘‘ the one embraces the other.” ‘“ But 
a in church!” was the reply of the astonished 

y: 


y 
- | the Girlington Labour Club, 


Norman Kerr, in the White Ribbon. The cutting 


January 12, 1809. 


DRINKING CLUBS. 


Mr. F. Toruam, of Leeds, writes to the 
Tem Record on “ Drink in the Socialist 
Men’s Clubs at Bradford,” stating facts 


truest principles of 
Let me give. a 
few instances. 

2 in Rugiansd anal pevbebly more hes 
the North of En » an more 
been done ee ue docialistie agencies 
than any other town in the kingdom. 


“One of the first clubs to be established was 

and here, night 

ht, artisans would meet, making tables, 

and almost all the decora- 

uired for making their 

“oe rooms cosy and conntseiable in their leisure 
ours. 

“ They resolved to keep the drink outside, and 
adhered to that resolution, with the result that 
to this day they have the best list of members, 
and are gradually adherents from some 
of the most respectable families in the district. 


‘* But the good example that was set was soon 
ored. clubs began the sale of drink. 
or a time the influence of the more enthusiastic 
Socialists, who were also temperance men, Waal 
vailed, and at a municipal election which they 
fought with a Temperance Socialist, 700 votes 
were polled in a three-cornered contest against 
900 each being given for the Liberal and 
Conservative. 


“All admitted that they had done well for 
the first time in which the young party had 
fought an election, and looked forward with 
mingled feelings of hope and despair to the 
future. After a time the younger men in the 
club ed the ascendency, drink was intro- 
duced, and soon began its deadly work. Finding 
they could not control the members who 
imbibed freely, the temperance men, wisely or 
otherwise, seceded, and formed another club, and 
left the younger men, mostly unmarried, to 
carry on the old club as they liked. 

“‘ Liberty soon degenerated into license, the 
club became the centre of brawls, midnight 
orgies, and a nuisance to the neighbourhood. 
One of the members, being intimate with a 

oung lady who frequently used to fetch him 
rom the club, induced her one night whilst he 
was under the influence of drink to stay in the 
club amongst the other members, who plied 
her with drink, and then followed things that 
shall be nameless, but which caused such a 
revulsion of feeling that Socialism stunk in the 
nostrils of all decent le in the district. 
The next election, wi e same candidate, 
showed a decrease in the vote of 800; and 
finally, both clubs became defunct as the result 
of the standing disgrace wrought by the drink. 


‘‘Other clubs which started to drink them- 
selves out of debt only fell deeper into the 
mire, and then, when the bailiffs were called 
in to distrain for rent, in a fit of drunken mad- 
ness the men smashed all they could lay their 
hands upon, kicking in the piano front, jump- 
ing on the keyboard, and making it fit for 
nothing but firewood. 


“ Not long ago, a man coming out of another 
I.L.P. Club the worse for liquor, fell down the 
stairs, and laid there three hours in cen and 
agony whilst his brothers and comrades were 
carousing upstairs. 

‘Ig this the way, then, that the golden age 
is to be ushered in, 

‘When man to man the wide world o’er 
Shall brothers be and a’ that?’ 


‘“‘The facts I have given can be multiplied 
throughout the country, and these ‘chiels 
that winna daun and daurna be disputed’ not 
only count as arguments against the sale of 
drink in clubs, but form conclusive evidence as 
to the pernicious and evil effects which in- 
evitably follow ite distribution.” 
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Our Short Story. 


THE JEW OF ROUDNIA. 


From the French of Henry GREVILLE. 


We crossed Poland in great haste. Urgent 
business pressed us. Besides, the flat, marsh, 
and unhealthy country lying between M: 
and the Gulf of Bothnia offered no attractions 
to retain the traveller. The villages and cities 
succeeded each other along the interminable 


route, differing only in the quantity of the 
houses, the number of the cabins and the size 
and importance of the churches. 


But all the same, we may as well confess, 
the sight of the post stations gave us a joy the 
most picturesque scenery could never have 
aroused. It was necessary, as I have already 
stated, to press on as speedily as possible, for a 
thousand and one accidents conspired to delay us, 
which, with leisure and time to spare, would have 
amounted to nothing. We had neither, and it 
really began to seem as if a fatality attended 
us. The route we had taken, an o an 
unimportant one, perhaps had a great deal to 
do with our misfortunes, but once embarked 
upon it we had only to keep on. 

“Some frigh catastrophe is going to 
happen to us,” I said to my travelling companion ; 
‘destiny, in her present humour, will never be 
content with less.” 

I had scarcely finished my sentence when the 
postilion, turning in his seat, pointed with the 
end of his whip foe village Tying tn the distances 
‘*1¢ is burning,” said he, phlegmatically. Ashe 
spoke, the of the sky, darkened by 
approaching night, suddenly reddened, the out- 
line of the bourg became clearly visible, the tin- 
covered cupola of the mission church reflecting 
the glare of the mounting flames like the face 
of a badly plated mirror. 

‘* What is the name of the village?” I said to 
the postilion, as he thrashed his horses to a 
greater s ‘ 

‘‘Roudnia,” he responded, “the city of 
Roudnia ’’—for to all Russian or Polish peasants 
their bourgs are cities, provided they cluster 
about a church. This city of Roudnia was 
more fortunate than most of them, for it 
possessed two churches, one of which was 
Catholic. 

The horses, vigorously urged ahead, soon 

ined the red, white and black beam which 
orms the barrier of most Polish cities. An 
official in a frayed and greasy uniform received 
the toll, and we were off again, the horses, who 
asked nothing better than to arrive at their 
stable, running on the gallop through the dirty 
streets. A swarming crowd precipitated them- 
selves in the same direction—toward the light 
of the fire—and soon we could scarcely move 
for the throngs of excited men and women who 
ran beside us. _ i 

‘Tt is the house of a Jew that is burning,” 
said the postilion suddenly, still whipping his 
horses to urge them faster. 

‘‘ Why, how do you know that?” asked my 
companion, seriously. 

‘“*How do I know it?’ cried the rascal, 
laughing till you could see down his throat, 
‘‘ because it stinks so of grease.” 

Here the calash briskly turned the corner at 
the risk of a serious upset, and we stopped 
before the postal station. As the man had said, it 
was truly the house of a Jew, a Jewish butcher, 
which burned so furiously just in front of us, on 
the side of the Place. 

The co-religionists of the poor fellow were 
removing his furniture through the window in 
front, still, as the fire had caught in the rear, 
untouched and black, with that profound black- 
ness which always precedes combustion. 
Wreaths of yellow smoke filtered here and 
there through the roofs—forerunners of the 
conflagration that would not be long in 
coming. - 

While my companion busied himself in 
making them give us other horses and sign our 
passports, I remained upon the steps of the 
station, raised several feet above the level of 
the place, gazing at the scene. A fire is by no 
1means @ new occurrence in Poland, but when 


it is the house of a Jew only Jews run to his ‘ 


assistance. The others—Catholics, I mean— 
remain immovable, not, perhaps, without a 
secret satisfaction. 
The wife and children of the butcher seated 
in the centre of the place, filled the air with 
laintive cries, the dogs barked, and our waiting 
orses constantly shook their collars of bells. 
All this made up a hubbub impossible to de- 
scribe, and I was compelled to stop my ears. 
Suddenly I saw the Jews e in carrying 
out the ture rush precipitately through the 
doors and windows of the house. A wave of 
smoke filled the room they had left and a red 
light flamed in its depths—the inner walls had 
cana at last. 
“Tt burns well,” tranquilly murmured a 
voice at my elbow. I turned to find a huge 


Cossack soldier, clothed in his gray capote and | th 


swinging his arms to keep himself warm, stand- 
ing beside me. He was watching the fire with 
undisguised satisfaction, and by the twinkle in 
his eye I suspected that he had taken too many 
glasses of eau de vie. 

‘¢ Ah, miserable, miserable me!” wailed the 
butcher loudly, standing in the middle of the 


d place, regarding with consternation his moaning 


amily. He tore his hair and his curls fairly 
quivered on his head in the rapidity and impe- 
tuosity of his movements. 

‘‘ Miserable, miserable me,” he continued, 
“‘T have forgotten my old mother!” A burst 
of laughter was the Pole’s only answer. 

‘* But I thought she was with you,” cried his 
wife, approaching him. ‘‘ Where is she? Tell 
us quick.” With a gesture of despair he pointed 
to the house, then covered his head with a 
corner of his robe. 

Every one now ceased to laugh, for Jewess 
though she was, she was stilla woman. ‘She 
is in the chamber on the left; it is not yet on 
fire—save her, my friends, save her!” he added, 
in a voice of agony. The friends who had aided 
him, as well as those who were simply looking 
on, regarded each other silently, but without 
making a move. 

‘* Why don’t you go for her yourself?” cried 
a gamin in the crowd. The butcher did not 
hear him, but continued his lamentations. 

‘‘ Half of my possessions to the one who will 
save her,” he cried ; ‘‘ half, yes ; fully one-half, 
for the poor old woman!” 

He was now appealing to the Poles, but no 
one stirred. All at once my neighbour, the 
Cossack, descended the steps and planted him- 
self before the butcher. 

‘‘ Mind you, no tomfoolery in this! Tell me 
at once what you'll give me to enter there,” 
and he pointed to the blazing house, at this 
moment almost entirely invaded by the fire. 

‘* Five silver roubles, my friend; five silver 
roubles, by the living God.” 

‘Five roubles?’ repeated the Cosrack ; 
“that is not enough; however, we’ve no time 
to bargain. Do you hear, you others ? ” raising 
his voice, ‘‘he pays me five roubles to go in 
there.” : 

‘* But for that you must bring her back,’ 
cried the Jew, clinging to the arm of the soldier, 
‘nothing unless you do.” 

“Is it for pleasure that I go in there?” 
growled the Cossack, angrily, ‘‘ but quick, 
idiot, and tell me where’s that goat of a mother 
to be found?” 

‘‘TIn her bed in the chamber, in the left-hand 
corner.”’ 

‘‘ Good,” said the Russian; “ with the hel 
of God we'll have her out”; and with a quic 
bound he leaped the steps of the house, made 
the sign of the cross, and disappeared in the 
flames. 

‘‘Your horses are ready,” said the postilion, 
climbing to his seat. 

“Wait!” I answered in a low voice, my 
friend, who had by this time joined me, await- 
ing as anxiously as myself the dénowement of 
the drama, 

At this moment the Cossack reappeared, 
scorched and smoking, but carrying in his arms 
the half-dead Jewess. A shout of triumph 
saluted him. 

‘‘Here sh. is,’ said he, approaching the 
butcher and giving him his burden ; ‘‘ here she 
is ; now give me the roubles.” 

At this moment with a sort of roar the flames 
burst from the house in every direction. 


‘* Did you hear me ?” said the Cossack, “‘ pay 
me the roubles you promised me.” 
‘* What, immediately ?’ blubbered the Jew ; 
‘* wait at least until I have put her in a place 
of safety.” F 
‘“No!” thundered the Cossack, “not a 
minute will I wait. Pay me immediately ; 
otherwise——” and he paused significantly. 
With a gesture of fear the Jew covered his 
face, but the Cossack had never thought of 
striking him ; he only fixed his eyes ae ge 
sparkling with a burning rage. B by 
avarice, the Jew lost his prudence, and drawing 
from his et A portemonnaie, crying 
and w g as he did so, he began to 
through its contents. At last he took from it 
a crumpled piece of paper and presented it to 
e Cossack 


Just then the roof fell with a crash, the sparks 
floating even to where we It was as 
light as day upon the place, and not a detail of 
the horrible scene was lost upon us. 

‘¢ You've given me a rouble, you cursed dog,” 
screamed the Cossack suddenly, “one rouble, 
and you to pay five; however, I'll take 
her k for no ” and before any one 
could stop him or divine his intention, he 
caught the fainting woman in his arms 
and darted towardg the house. The steps were 
not burned; he bounded over them and with 
frantic curses hurled her into the heart of the 
flames. 

‘* Now seek her yourself, dog, robber, hog!” 
and he spat with fury in the direction of the 
howling Jew. 

I leaped into the calash, my friend after me ; 
I felt that I could bear no more. 

As the carriage started a shout from the 
crowd caused me to turn my head. A part of 
the front wall had fallen forward, eepeteting 
the soldier from the Place; his figure show 
tall and black against the background of lurid 
light. At the moment he prepared to leap 
a falling beam struck him on the head and he 


fell. 
‘‘ Hurry !”’ I cried to the postilion, punc. 
area Ru chigg Al mod arenas grrr 


; get us away from here as speedily 


as bai ble.” 

e thrashed the horses; they broke into a 
gallop ; the crowd mechanically parted, and we 
were soon rolling through the open country. 

It was a week, however, before we were 
to sleep. 


THE Cowrt Journal notes, with interest, a 
fashion penetrating even to what it cautiously 
particularises as “the most exalted” circles. 
The following is the discovery, culled intact from 
the ‘‘exalted’’ columns of Royalty’s favoured 
chronicle :—‘‘ The practice of ‘ pink’ pill-taking, 
so lavishly encouraged by bold advertisements, 
is said to be making upward progress in Society, 
and report has it that the product of the ‘only 
genuine’ manufacturer—the pill with the seven- 
worded name 20 often displayed before our 
eyes with piteous entreaty to shun all pills 
with a ‘missing word’ in their title—has pene- 
trated to the most exalted circles. However 
this may be, it is not to be questioned that pale 
people in the highest walks of Society are 
availing themselves of ‘Dr. Williams’’ dis- 
covery and comparing notes, not without satis- 
faction at the improvement in their personal 
appearance thereon resulting.” 


* oS 

ProFessor Rosrrts-AusTEN, of the Royal 
Mint, the greatest metallurgist of the day, has 
received the well-deserved K.C.B. Lady 
toberts-Austen, so well known for the earnest 
interest she takes in the elevation and progress 
of women, is the convener of the Hospitality 
Committee for the forthcoming Women’s 
Congress. 


Dr. Litutias Hamittron, who is the head of 
the Liveryool Settlement, and who was for- 
merly medical attendant to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, is to be one of the lecturers at the 
course given in English at Amsterdam this 
winter. Dr. Hamilton has taken her Afghanistan 

s experiences as her subject. 
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PROVISIONS FOR 
CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 


By Miss Katig Ov.ron. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery). 


Tuere is a great fuss made now-a-days over 
the elaborateness suppers prepared for 


of the nineteenth century, are still capable of 
enjo themselves, and during the Christmas 
hi we should see that parties are 

with due deference to their wishes. 


be apent as much as possible in the o 
air, not in crowded rooms. oe 


early. cheer are ar yore a bon c 


all the time, but, of course, no draughts. If 
the window be opened from the top, possibly 
no one will no it. The frequent lassitude 
and headache among children on the following 
day is due to the oppressive, unhealthy atmos- 
phere, not, as is generally supposed, to over- 

g- Children are seldom guilty of the 
latter; itis the “grown-ups” who most fre- 
quently err in this respect. 

The supper-table should be _ tastefully 
arranged with flowers, etc. Children do not 
generally care for much food in the way of 
meat, but it may be well to have some sand- 


Two kinds will be sufficient. 
HAM SANDWICHES. 


Chop up finely four ounces of lean ham (no 


fat), mix a little made mustard with it. 


Spread sandwich bread, a day old, with the | 


best butter, and cut into thin slices. Spread 
on one slice some of the chopped ham, cover 
with another slice. Cut from one corner across 
to another, so as to form two triangles. Cut 
off the crust. Arrange in a pile on a dish, 
garnish with parsley. 


JUBILEE PASTE SANDWICHES, 


Boil two eggs for twenty minutes, shell them 
and rub them ugh a wire sieve. Put one 
ounce of peaflour into a basin. Add sufficient 
boiling water to form a stiff paste. Mix in one 
ounce of good butter, a little pepper and salt, 
and the prepared eggs.. makes a very 
tasty sandwich Spread thin bread 
and butter with it, and arrange as in former 
recipe. 

APPLES A LA BRETONNE. 


Boil one and a half pints of water, quarter 
of a pound white sugar, a strip of lemon rind, 
little lemon juice, and four cloves, together for 
fifteen minutes. Have ready about six good 
baking apples peeled, cored and divided into 
vient tidy quarters. Strain the syrup, to get 
rid of cloves, etc., return to the saucepan, add a 
little carmine to give it a good colour. When 
it comes to the boil add the apples, and allow 
them to simmer till they present a nice spongy 
5 agen when they will be quite soft. 
Take them out, re-boil the syrup and thicken 
with one ounce of Brown and Polson’s corn- 
flour. Allow this to cook for a few minutes, 
and then pour over the apples. When quite 
cold pile on the top some stifily whipped cream, 
sweetened and flavoured, or it may be nicely 
arranged in roses by means of a bag and pipe. 


BISCUIT CREAM. 


Bruise half a pound of ratafia biscuits to 
crumbs. Mix in two tablespoonfuls of apricot 
jam, and one pint of stifily whipped cream, 
sweetened and flavoured with a little vanilla. 


Heap on a glass dish and garnish round theg 
This is a *ie 


edge with Naples biscuits cut in two. 
delicious sweet. 
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ORANGE PUDDING. 

Cut some slices of sponge cake and put them 
in a nice dish, spread with orange marmalade 
or apricot jam, cover with more slices of sponge 
cake. Pour over a custard made of one egg, 
half a pint of milk, a po of salt, a little sugar 
and the grated rind of an orange. When thisis 
quite cold pour over some orange glace, made 


as follows: grind half a pound of icing sugar to | 


powder, strain the juice of the orange into this 
and encugh hot water to make it sufficiently 
liquid. Pour over the pudding. Scatter over 


the top a few hundreds and thousands, make a | 


little trellis-work round the edge with small 
ieces of angelica. A few glacé cherries also 
halp in the decoration. 
MERINGUE A L’ANTOINETTE. 
This is a somewhat similar sweet, but 


requires more cooking. Cut some slices of | 


sponge cake and place them in bottom of entrée 
dish; spread with jam, either raspberry or 
apricot, cover with more sponge cake, pour over 
two tablespoonfuls of one of Mrs. Marshall’s fruit 
syrups, which contain no alcohol, say noyeau, 


“Two poiinds of Quaker Oats 
* contain'.as much nourishment ‘as 
.. stx pounds of meat. 


Sarat ie 5 


» < Two: pounds. of Quaks Oats : 
‘cost only one-third as much. as 
“two pounds of meat; therefore, 
‘it is nine times as economical. 
~All doctors know that it is 
more healthful. You will like it. 
THE BASY FOOD 

- Quaker Oats 


THE WORLD'S BREAKFAST» 


. and flavour are alike admirable, 
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some custard made of two raw yolks, half a 
pint of milk, a pinch of salt, flavouring of 
vanilla, and a little sugar, and a few almonds 
blanched and shredded. Whip the two whites 
of eggs to a stiff froth, and mix lightly in four 
ounces of castor sugar, and arrange tidily on 
the top. To help this a large pipe and bag 
may be used which rs a very pretty effect. 
Place in a very cool oven and cook till the 
meringue is set. Decorate the top with pink 
sugar, candied rose leaves, or finely-chopped 
pistachio nuts. 
TRIFLE. 

Arrange the sponge cake, jam, custard and 
flavourings, etc., as in last recipe. Pile very 
much to the centre. A few ratafia biscuits will 
be an improvement. Whip very stiffly three 

uarters of a pint of good cream, sweeten and 

avour it. Colour a pale pink and cover the 
trifle with it by means of a bag and pipe A 
few pistachio nuts may be blanched, sliced and 
scattered over. 
CHIVERS’ JELLIES. 

In the various colours and flavours should 

always figure largely on the table. ne gowns 
i and they are 
quite wholesome. 


DELICIOUS! WHOLESOME ! 
REFRESHING ! 


Ir is a common feeling of much-abused human 
nature to like those things which are delicious 
to the taste. And it is fair argument to assume 
that, if we were not intended to use the dis- 
criminating powers of our palates, we should 
have hardly been endowed with the quality of 
taste. And when we can combine delicious- 
ness of natural fruit flavour with wholesome- 
ness in practice, as we can always do by the 
use of Chivers’ Jellies, the natural choice of the 
taste is endorsed by the wholesome teachings of 
common-sense. nd there are times when we 
feel jaded and tired, and hardly care for heavy 
food ; we want something refreshing and cooling, 
and we obtain all we want in Chivers’ Jellies. 
Turned out of a well-shaped mould, the jelly is 
refreshing to the eye in its dainty, transparent 
tremulousness, while it is equally refreshing to 
the taste, because of the delicious natural 
flavour of the fruits with which Chivers’ Jellies 
are flavoured. Dainty flavour, dainty materials, 
and dainty manufacture are essential charac- 
teristics of Chivers’ Jellies, which are always 
good alike. The juices of fresh ripe fruit are 
used for the flavours, and all the processes of 
manufacture are carried on in silver-lined pans, 
ladles, etc. All Grocers and Stores keep 
Chivers’ Jellies. Half-pints,2}d.; Pints, 44d. ; 
Quarts, 8d. And if you haven’t tried them 
write to Chivers & Sons’ Fruit Farm Factory, 
Histon, Cambs., for a free sample packet. 


Turirt.—She who buys what she does not 

need will soon need what she cannot buy. 
x k& 

‘“* How are you getting along with your new 
servant girl?” asked the caller. ‘‘Our new 
servant girl!’’ replied the hostess, with some 
indignation in her voice; ‘‘why she has been 
with us for four days.” 

~ OX 

Horrip Man—Fond Mother: ‘Baby is 
getting quite clever now. He can say 
‘mamma’ and ‘ papa’ just as plain as anything. 
There! Did you hear that?’’ Crusty Bachelor 
Uncle: ‘Yes; I heard it. Which was he 
saying, ‘ papa” or ‘mamma,’ then ?” 

38 * * 


Love is the greatest thing that God can give 
us, for Himself is love; and it is the greatest 
thing we can give to God, for it will also give 
ourselves and carry with it all that is ours. 


& The Apostle calls it the band of perfection : it 


is the old, and it is the new, and it is the great 
commandment, and it is all the command- 
ments; for it is the fulfilling of the law. It 
does the work of all other graces without any 
instrument but its own immediate virtue. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


PETER ROBINSON’S SALE. 


Taere is a certain amount of vulgarity in the 
preponderance of ornaments worn in the day- 
time in fashionable society. Pendants in the 
rococo style are attached to fine gold chains, 
passed twice round the neck, so that they fall 
just below the throat. In nine cases out of 
ten a rl necklace encircles the neck, a 
chatelaine hangs at the side, and few women 
abjure bangles, most of them having many 
charms attached, a musical tinkle accompany- 
ing the movements of a fashionable belle. 
Duchesses and countesses and other leaders of 
society wear diamond ornaments all the day 
long to the exclusion of almost any other gems, 
save pearls. But on the most elegantly-dressed 
women a h breastplate in the form of a 
diamond pendant would hardly have been 
considered good taste in the days “‘ that are no 
more.” 

One of the most charming creations in tea- 
gowns was lately on view in a London house. 
It was intended for India. The material was 
white crépe de chine, and all the drapery was 
bordered with silver gimp. The form was con- 
ventionalised classic, the bodice fulled into a 
oot belt loaded with silver ornaments, and 
van se ba The sleeve was semi-tight, and had 
a balloon puff at the top. Round the arms 
were three bands of the silver gine. The 
drapery was adjusted in pure Greek style, 
falling to the top of the band behind in a square 
fulling of self and silver, and at the sides carried 
down to the train behind, accentuated by the 
glittering gimp. The neck had a high band of 
the silver. The whole gown was a triumph of 
renaissance up-to-date! The teagown, like the 
blouse is now a recognised institution, and 
like so to remain. 

Messrs. Peter Robinson (Oxford Circus) 
include in their sale now proceeding goods of 
every description at unusually low prices owing 
to the mild winter. 

They are so very famous for their mantles 
‘that this particular department is naturally 
of special interest, and so to give some 
idea of the good things I will just men- 
tion that one of the smartest coats of the 
season, the ‘‘ Cairo,” in the new black plush 
with high collar, and frilled lapels of mink, 
and a silk lining to make it still more luxurious, 
is obtainable at £4 18s. 6d., a price which one 
would usually have to pay for quite a plain 
coat. But these at Peter Robinson's great sale 
are marked down to one and two guineas and 
so on. All the theatre and opera coats are 
marked down to half prices, one in particular 
which is made of black or coloured brocaded 
silk, the cuffs, high collar and fronts bordered 
with fur, and the sleeves and the top of the 
high flounce finished with thick silk cord, while 
& quilted lining is added for cosy comfort, being 
only five and a half guineas. 

Plain capes and girls’ jackets are also to 
be had at a very low figure, and the stock is 
enormous, and quite new. There are some 
semi-fitting and sacque coats in tweed lined 
with silk, and accompanied by a well-cut skirt 
at 37s. 6d.; and smart braided skirts lined with 
silk, and provided with bodice material, at 65s. 

The blouses are enormously reduced; some 
hundreds in silk very slightly soiled (this can 
easily be remedied) ranging from 12s. 6d. to 


Woman, by 


TOKOLOGY A_ Book for ever 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M.D. 
Tilustrated. Price, prepaid, cloth, 8s. Over 200,000 sold. 
ToxoLocy teaches possible painless pregnancy and 
parturition, giving full plain directions for the care of a 
woman before und after confinement. The ailments oi 
pregnancy can be prevented, as well as the pains and 
dangers of childbirth avoi¢ed. This knowledge is a 


BOON TO EVERY WOMAN. 


KAREZZ Bthics of 


Marriage. 

A bold, brave book, teaching ideal marriage, rights of the 
unborn child, a designed and controlled maternity. 

Union 81GNaL: Thousands of Women have blessed Dr. 
StockHaM for TokoLoey, thousands of men and women will 
bless her for KarEzza. Price, 4/6 net., post free. 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 7, toperial Areade, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, 
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29s. 6d., and others in chiffon being uniformly 
reduced to a guinea. 

In the millinery department some two 
hundred French hats and toques—and some 
bonnets—are marked down to the modest 30s. 
from their original high estate of two and 
four guineas ; black velvet hats are to be had 
at a guinea, and there is also a large stock of 
millinery at half a guinea; while untrimmed 
shapes and flowers and feathers offer great 
encouragement by their nominal prices to those 
women biessed with nimble fingers. 

Model teagowns commence at three anda 
half guineas, the quilted Japanese breakfast 
jackets at 10s. 9d. are as noteworthy bargains 
as the all-wool Pyrenean toilet gowns which are 
reduced from 37s. 64. to 21s. 9d., and there are 
many remnants of silk, satin, and brocade under 
six yards, as well as mvny thousands of yards 


$233 6-5 7 pee eee 


Tea Gown in cashmere, trimmed with narrow 
velvet ribbon, and having velvet yoke collar 
edged with lace. The front is soft silk to 
match. : 


of all kinds of silks. A very great bargain is 
some 900 yards of fancy checked velvet, selling 
at about an eighth of the original cost. The 
dress materials are just as great bargains, and 
some of the model costumes are very tempting 
in their prices, and so are a number of spangled 
overskirts for ball gowns, and light silk and 
net skirts for young girls. There is a vast 
reduction also in children’s garments, and in 
sundries of all kinds. 


TES 


Kals are superseding Petticoats. 
They improve the Figure, prevent 
fatigue, give warmth without wei ht 
and delightful freedom and comfort. 
To ensure these Registered Kals, 
and not ordinary Ladies’ Knicker- 
bockers, should be purchased. Our 


3/11 


KALS 


are guaranteed to wear well for 12 
months; if they do not we willGIVE 
another pair. Better qualities and 
Cycling Kals also made, Price 
Lists and Patterns free from the 
Manageress, to whom state size of 
eorset worn when ordering. Kals 
are only obtainable DIRECT from 


KALS, Limited, 
17 Stonehouse, PLYMOUTH. 


PHOTO FROM LIFE 


HOUSEKEEPER or COMPANION to invalid 
lady, position required by a practical, cheerful 
Christian, in a good household ; could superintend entirely, 


| take eharge of servants, &c. A reasonable salary required. 
ry —B., Bessel's House, Bessel's Green, Sevenoaks. 


__- 


(et Robinson's 


CELEBRATED 


Inter dale 


THIS DAY 


AND THROUGHOUT THE MONTH. 


Ladies who favour us with a visit will 

find the style and quality of the Goods 

are up to the usual high standard of 

excellence, and the reductions are on 

a very liberal scale, especially in those 

Departments which have been affected 
by the mild Season. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


Peter Robinson, ta. 


OXFORD ST. & REGENT ST. 


Showing how Sleeve unfastens. 


ae 
The now well-known Patent ALIOGNE 

INFANT AND INVALID CLOTHING. 

NO TURNING! NO CRYING! 


Mention this Paper and we will send bie ae on appro, with 
prices, etc., post ae in United Kingdom, from Manifactory— 
17, THE BROADWAY, WEST NokWoOoD, LONDON, S.E. 


PRESENTS! 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
&Button. 
»» Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 
: &-Button. 
Ohevrette,2/11, 3/11 


Price Lists free 
q/ on application. 
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Current Netus. 


FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Tus Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B., who not 
retired from of Senior 


in maintaining the 
that has been made during the past 


* * * 


Cost or a Sinctzs Gun.—The Secretary for 
at Plymouth, November 17th 
the cost of the old cannon (old, 
is, used before 1860) with that of the 
ern “improved” gun. “In 1860,” Lord 
Lansdowne said, “the average cost of the gun 
wes £200; a 9°2 inch gun of the modern type 


costs between £11,000 and £12,000.” Truly, 
some of the causes of chronic destitution among 


us are not far to seek. 
* * * 
A Bump Sropent’s Svuccess.—Pluck and 


came through the examination in her subject 
) with first-class honours and a prize ! 
e took notes of the lectures by the Braille 
method, and typed her answers at one of the 
tables in = sceminntion. room. Such a —_ 
centration of purpose and perseverance under 
ot ere thee ane delight the soul of Dr. 
for in Alice Meiklejohn, the blind 
young lady student, there is a living example of 
the effect of the principles set forth in 
detail in Smiles’s ‘‘ Self-help.” 


* * * 
Matus Vanrry.—An old man of seventy has 


actually committed suicide rather than have 
his tresses shorn below the length that he 


thought became him. If this been a 
woman! Here is the case:—At Her Majesty’s 
Prison, Holloway, Mr. 8. F gham, 


coroner, held an inquest recently respect- 
ing the death of Charles Ellett, a labourer, 
seventy, who died in the prison infirmary on 
New Year’s Day while under remand on a 
charge of attempted suicide. Joseph Ellett, a 
labourer, of 47, Terne-road, Bromley-by-Bow, 
stated that the deceased man was his father, 
who was too old and feeble to work, and had 
been until the Thursday before Christmas in the 
Poplar Union. A Juror: Why did he leave? 
Because he would not have his hair cut. 
Did he discharge himself ?—It was like this. 
The Tuesday before Christmas was what they 
call hair-cutting day in the workhouse, and my 
ather refused to have his hair cut. They told 
him he must have his ‘iair cut or go out, and 
the following day he had to go before the com- 
mittee about it, and they told him the same, so 
he left the next day. Then he was practically 
turned out ?—Yes, he hadn’t much hair and 
objected to have it taken off. He didn’t want 
to have his hair cut short.—I never heard of 
such a thing. Turn a man out at that age for 
such a trivial matter! (Hear, hear.) Is any- 
one here from the Poplar Workhouse? The 
Coroner’s Officer: No, sir. The Coroner: 
What did he do after he left ?—Witness: I 
had him, and after the holidays he said he 
would not be a burden to anyone, but said he 
woule porte die than submit to having his 
cut. 


] entered political life. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Tae Manarasa’s Diamonps.—At ht 
the opening of the Durbar was announced by 
a grand salute of guns, and when we were 
ushered into the presence of the Maharaja, in 
the beautiful Durbar hall, the Chopdars c 
out, “‘ Bow unto the great king of kings, the 
lord of diamond mines.” It is no extravagance 
on the of the Chopdars to sing thus the 
ma greatness of the Maharaja of Panna. 
We had never seen such a beautiful display of 
diamonds. The Maharaja was literally covered 
with them. He had a beautiful necklace of big 
brilliant diamonds, and there was quite a 
number of them on his high turban. His dress, 
too, was set with costly diamonds, not to speak 
of the rings and other ornaments. He sat on a 
beautiful throne surrounded by his Sirdars and 
aides-de-camps, who were all in their gala dress. 
Durbar hall was adorned with rich carpets and 
beautiful paintings, and was magnificently 

hted ; there was also a life size portrait of the 

abaraja. ; 7 


Ong Woman's Work In Inp1a.—A correspon- 
dent of the Advocate of India says, under 
date :—'‘Sholapur, November 17th: Sholapur 
this week has been the scene of —_ festivities 
and demonstrations in honour of the 
popular local judge, Mr. E. M. Pratt, the equally 
popular collector, Mr. Weir, and Mrs. Weir, 
who left Sholapur last night amid the enthu- 
siastically expressed best wishes and blessings 
of all and sundry of this district. Mrs. Weir’s 
name has become a household word amongst 
the local weavers, who her as their 
kind benefactress. It was ugh her untiring 
exertions that the indigent weaving classes 
were saved in large numbers from the 
ravages of famine and plague. She at her 
own cost, established poor houses, kitchens and 
an antante wets os a ep famine- ae 

lague-stricken people. e re-organise 
4 sound basis the Dufferin Hospital for 
Women and Children, and sacowestaly prevailed 
upon several rich merchants, as well as opium 
and abkari farmers, to help her in her humane 
endeavours. Her plague work in Sholapur 
will long be gratefully remembered by the 

ple. That the people of Sholapur eeply 
feel their misfortune in losing three suc 
sympathetic and popular friends all in one day 
was amply demonstrated at the station 
yesterday, when the citizens of the place vied 
with one another in garlanding them with 
choice flowers, and | g their compartment 
with nosegays and bouquets.” 


* * * 


Mrs. AsquitH.— Lorna,” of the British 
Weekly, writes:—I have received very in- 
teresting accounts of Mrs. Asquith’s appearance 
at the meeting of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion at Birmingham. One correspondent says : 
‘‘ From the moment she entered the Hall until 
she left it, she took the keenest and brightest 
and most animated interest in everything that 
was said and done. When anything was said 
that met her special approval, she gave two or 
three bright little nods of her head. When Mr. 
Asquith left to address the overflow meeting in 
the Midland Institute, she seemed quite to fill 
the gap with her vivacious presence. The 
audience felt this, and after the motion of the 
evening was passed with acclamation, there 
were calls for Mrs. Asquith, and amid loud 
applause she rose to her feet, and leaning well 
over towards the audience, she said in a clear 
and distinct voice, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen,—I 
am no speaker, but I thank you most heartily 
for the kindness of your reception of my husband 
and myself.’ She then sat down, and said a 
few words more through the chairman, and she 
smiled and gave her pretty, bright nods when 
he delivered her message. When Mr. Asquith 
returned, she received him so gladly and talked 
to him eagerly with her hand in his, as if she 
were telling him what she had said, and asked 
him to endorse it. There was that delightful 
air of comradeship between them which is so 
refreshing to behold between husband and 
wife.” It is thus the more remarkable that 
Mr. ie ine is an anti-Suffragist, but perhaps he 
is afraid of Mrs. Asquith’s popularity if she, too, 
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THE omees ise TS cane 
Union, being y in need o s to carry 
on its work, Mrs. Gordon has very kindly con- 
sented to give a lecture on Egypt, with beauti- 


ried | ful limelight illustrations, at the Atheneum 


Hall, 78, Tottenham-court-road, London, on 
Friday, Bel ipod Zith, at 8 p.m. Fina pon 
Carolo arrange & programme of music an 
recitations for that occasion. Tickets, 2s., 1s., 
and 6d. each, can be obtained from the hon. 
sec., Mdlle. Adrienne Veigelé, 87, Praed-street, 
London, W. Those wishing for tickets are 

uested to apply early, as none will be obtain- 
able at the hall. Men, as well as women, may 
attend any of the Union’s meetings. 

* *  * 


An Unsusrectep Sources oF DAaNnGER.— 
It is universally known that dirt and unsanitary 


conditions are favourable for the spread of the 


lague, and that this terrible scourge is very 
quently disseminated by rats, which are 


themselves very susceptible to the disease. It 


has recently been pointed out by M. Simond in 
the Revue Scientifique that fleas also are 
pom disseminators of the disease. ae 
careful series of experiments, M. Simond 
been able to show that fleas taken from rats 
suffering from plague can communicate the 
disease to healthy rats, which in their turn 
become centres of infection. It is known that 
the disease is far more readily transmitted by 
subcutaneous inoculation than by means of the 
alimentary canal, so that probably these 
troublesome parasites aid very materially in 
the spread of the disease, just as in the case of 
flies, which are also known to be capable of 
transmitting the plague-bacilli. The danger of 
spreading disease by artificially snoculen ns it 
on the lower animals in such experiments, when 
it can be carried from them by the insects whose 
existence and whose et ie, cannot be con- 
trolled, is obvious. Yet Lord Iveagh’s gift of a 
quarter of a million of money will be applied to 
such purposes—and, meantime, what is the 
utility of knowing that fleas may carry disease 
by comparison with the danger of giving them 
new aad artificial opportunities of doing so ? 
* * * 

A Curvatrous Hussanp—tTHE WorF!—In a 
work by Mr. Bartlett, of the Zoo, he tells of a 
habit amongst male wolves so unlike the 
customary behaviour of gluttonous male things 
that it must be quoted. ‘‘ The male wolf,” he 
says, ‘‘ when confined with the female that has 
young, appears to take an active share in 
rearing the young ones. It has been found 
that directly the young wolves begin to run 
about, the male, soon after feeding, casts up 
from his stomach a considerable portion of his 
half-digested meal, which the cubs eagerly 
devour. It is remarkable to fjnd that, upon 
the male being removed from the female and 
young, the female immediately commences to 
do the same thing.” There is a delicacy and 
forethought about this action, not only in 
helping the cubs to digest, but in allowing the 
mother to keep her food for herself, which we 
believe to be without parallel. 

* * * 

Oxtp AcE Prnsions.— Uncle John” in the 
Abstainers’ Advocate tells a good story which 
well illustrates how the ‘cold age pension” 
business might be settled if working men only 
had the sense:—‘‘ There was an old man in 
an almshouse in Bristol, who stated that for 
sixty years he spent sixpence a day in drink, 
but was never intoxicated. A gentleman who 
heard this statement was curious to ascertain 
how much this sixpence a day, put by every 
year, at 5 per cent. compound interest, would 
amount toin sixty years. Putting down the 
first year’s savings (865 sixpences), £9 11s. 6d., 
he added the interest, and thus went on, year 
by year, until he found that in the sixtieth year 
the sixpence a day reached the startling sum of 
£3,225 19s. 9d. sterling. Great was the old 
man’s surprise when told that, had he saved his 
sixpence a day, and allowed it to accumulate at 
compound interest, he might have been worth 
this noble sum; so that, instead of taking 
refuge in an almshouse, he might have had a 
house of his own and fifty acres of land, and 
fifty acres of land, and have left the legacy to 
others, or have used it for the welfare of others.” 
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THE SUN CURE AT VELDES. 


In the little town of Veldes, Oberkrain, Austria. 
there is a large home where men and women 
are received who wish to the cure of 
the sun. Here, under the eyes of certain 
doctors, the patients pass through the different 
stages of the treatment for a period of one, 
two, or three months, as they care to remain. 
The method is from all accounts simple, and 
certainly novel, for the utter disregard of all 
unnecessary apparel is considered a needful 
item. According to the rules of the establish- 
ment the patients sleep in wood huts, without 
fronts, that built close to the edge of the 
lake—the waters of which are supposed to 
possess some virtue. 

Rising soon after five, they walk to the Hill 
of Men—the women patients to the Hill of 
Women—and here some recreation is indulged 
in during the early hours. Breakfast is then 
partaken of, bread and honey and milk being 

Ha: finished this clothing is put 
on, and they are taken down to the foot of the 
hill, where for another hour they bathe in the 
full blaze of the sun, their head g covered. 
Then they are rolled in blankets for rey 
minutes, taken indoors and plunged into a bat. 
of tepid water, and m b 3d nurses. 

After this novel experience they return to the 
hut by the lake, where a vegetarian meal awaits 
them. The afternoon is generally passed in 
eyed or a quiet stroll. 

The evening meal of soup, vegetables, and 
sweets is at six p.m., and by nine p.m., the 
patients are stretched peacefully in their airy 
alseping apartments ! 

Those who have tried this curious remedy of 
‘nakedness instead of physic’”’ at Veldes never 
fail to try it again. The “doctor,” whose 
“Home” it is, and who has made a study of 
the sun cure for many years, is very much 
believed in by his patients, some of whom have 
come to Veldes yearly for fifteen years. The 
place lies some thousand feet above the sea, 
and nestles about the shores of an idyllic lake, 
nearly one hundred miles from the Adriatio 
Sea.— Vegetarian. 


A TERRIBLE RISE IN THE MOST 
AWFUL DISEASE. 


In the Lancet is published, from the pen of 
Mr. Roger Williams, two tables which illustrate 
respectively the increase in Great Britain in 
the prevalence of cancer and the relative 
increase among males and females. The in- 
crease is not in particular parts of the body, 
but in all parts, and has not considerably 
altered the proportionate localisation ratios. 
In 1840 the proportion of deaths from cancer 
to population was 1 to 5,646; in 1896 it 
was 1 to 1,306; and the proportions to total 
deaths were respectively 1 to 129 and 1 to 
22. The increase in cancer is far greater 
in ganic than the increase of population, 
and has been so steady and regular that it 
cannot be attributed to improved diagnosis or 
other casual error. The increase in mortality 
in males is nearly twice that in females. 
One factor in the causation of this increase, 
he believes, is the greater urbanisation of the 
population, especially of males. There is 
evidence of a similar increase of cancer mor- 
tality in the returns of the New York State 
Board of Health. These returns show that 
in 1895 the total number of deaths from cancer 
was double that in 1885. 


Tf all fools wore white caps it would look like 
a snowstorm. 

View mercies through a microscope, and trials 
through a telescope. 

The man with one eye must take double care 
of it. 

Those who want eggs must not mind the 
hen’s cackle. 

The emptiest man is full of himself. 

Though the sun shines, don’t give away your 
coat. 

A bridle for the tongue is a fine piece of 
harness. 

—Spurgeon: John Ploughman’s Proverbs. 
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THe Happy Girt 
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Healthy, ha irls often become| 
jlanguid and des ondent ,from 
:NO Spparent cause in the early 
days of their womanhood. 
j They drag along,always tired 
Never hungry, breathless and 
J with a palpitating heart atter 
‘slight exercise,sothat merely 
'to walk upstairs is exhausting 
j Sometimes a short dry cough 
ileads to the fear that they are 
7 eeitg Mnio consumption. 
j., They are anzemic. doctors tell 
; them.which-means that they have 
itoo little blood Are you like 
; that ?. Have you too little blood! 
More anaemic people have 
been made strong, active, hun- 
By cree menand women 
y the use of Dr. Williams Pink 
jPulls For Pale People than by 
;any other means 


A distinguished foreigner has well said: 
; ‘‘ What strikes one most in Britain is the 
j lovely complexion of her daughters. The skin 
Phas the bloom of the peach, set off by, an 
= indescribable whiteness, which contrasts give a 

result more admirable than in any other land.”’ 
:- Miss Cissie Cowser, a young lady of 15, | 
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| Palmerston-avenue, Clatendon-road, Whalley ! 
: Range, Manchester, told an interesting history ‘ 
to a Manchester journalist. She said: ‘I was 
; always strong and healthy until a little over ; 
, twelve months ago. Then 1 began to grow} 
altogether wrong, I felt so weak I could ! 
: scarcely manage to walk ; I was always tired— : 
too tired to get about cheerfully, and tle sofa | 
; was the only desirable place for me. I lost ¢ 
all my colour, my eyes were dim and dull, ° 
Vand looked dreadful. I wanted the oddest } 
$ things to eat—just the things that were worst 3 
§ for me. I saw a thoroughly good doctor, but I ; 
g still went on in the same way. I had neuralgia 
| dreadfully, the pain in my head being some- 
! thing indescribable. I could not sleep much, 
* when I did I had terrifying dreams, All this 
was bad enough, but I suffered in another way— 
$ with felrdation of the heart. If I walked, 
| quickly or went up stairs my heart beat very 
. fast indeed, the blood pumping, as it were, all 
: through my body. I became very thin, had: 
| cold feet always, and, in fact, was cold all over. 
: I took cold, too, on the slightest exposure. 
‘Some friends told me about Dr. Williams’ 
: Pink Pills for Pale People, and I got a box. 
; Before I had finished it, the change was most) 
surprising. I felt different all over. I took two ] 
* boxes, and was quite cured. My weariness all 5 
; left me. I could run about as usual, and my * 
complexion became as right as ever. I cannot: 
= tell you how pleased I was.” : 
} ‘‘ And do you remain well ?” 1 
-_ ‘Oh, yes, and I never take cold now; I 
- have not had neuralgia for a long time, and the i 
palpitation has all gone. In fact, I am made 
2 over again.” 


ae 
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: Itis not For au only that 
jDr Williams Pink Pills have donel 
?so much, but for women of all i 


tages. and for men too . They 
tare not a purgative pill: it ts 
j strength that they give. 
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PEACE AFTER SORROW. 


“* There is a peace that cometh after sorrow.” 
Of hope surrendered, not of hope fulfilled ; 
A that looketh not i to-morrow, 
- But calmly on a tempest that is stilled. 


A peace which lives not now in joy's excesses, 
Nor in the happy life of love secure ; 
But in the unerring strength the heart 

[@F possesses, 
Of conflicts won while learning to endure. 


A peace there is, in sacrifice secluded : 
A life subdued, from will and ion free ; 
’Tis not the peace which over Eden brooded, 
But that which triumphed in Gethsemane. 
Jessie Rose Gates im ‘“‘ Century.” 


A CHILD’S SONG. 
Ir was a little, short and darkling street, 
In whose dull passage one could never meet 
With aught to cheer, to strengthen, or upraise 
From heavy moods to those of prayer and 
When all at once framed in a d y there, 
Crowned with such hair as Heynolie’ angels 


wear, 
With eyes as blue, there sat & crippled child, 
Singing, with accents shrilly sweet and wild— 


_ “ There is a happy land 
Far, far away, 
Where saints in glory stand 
Bright, bright as day.” 


And all at once my heart was rent in twain, 
And all my bitter moods seemed wicked, vain, 
And all at once it seemed as if that son 
Spake straight from heaven in accen 
and strong, 

As if an angel spake and asked of me, 
Such trust as that, such heavenly constancy, 
Such hope, such faith, such will to ever 


praise, 

Though days be dark, though rough-hewn be 
the ways, 

To still keep trust shrined sweetly in the 


heart 
With childish faith, and with untutored art 
To sing as did that child imprisoned there, 
With accents sweeter than cathedral prayer— 
“ Bright in that happy land, 
Beams every eye ; 
Kept by a Father's hand, 
Love cannot die.” 
—Ada Iddings-Gale. 


sweet 


A Story or THE Sza.—On a recent North- 
German Lloyd steamer there were a large 
number of officers amongst the passengers (says 
a gossip in M. A. P.). The purser, therefore, 
at the outset of the voyage, arranged the state- 
rooms in accordance with the various ranks 
which he found indicated in the passenger list. 
The ship was so crowded that he had to put 
two in a berth, and amongst others a certain 
Colonel Jenkins and a Major Humphreys were 
thus paired off. The Colonel remained in the 
card-room till very late on the first night out, 
and when he went to his cabin he was horrified 
to find a woman asleep. He rushed on deck, 
protesting indignantly to the purser. The 
latter replied; ‘‘ You have made a mistake, 
Colonel. Here’s my list; I roomed you with a 
Major Humphreys.” ‘ But I tell you there’s a 
woman there!’ replied the irate colonel. So 
they both went to the cabin, and knocked. A 
feminine voice replicd: ‘Who's there?” 
‘‘ Madam, you are in the wrong room,” said the 
purser. ‘Oh, no, I think not,” rejoined the 
lady. ‘ But this berth is reserved for Colonel 
Jenkins and Major opr aria uel explained 
the purser. Then the silvery voice replied: 
‘‘T am Major Humphreys—of the Salvatior 
Army!” 
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SPECIAL PATENT SAFETY 
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TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS FOR EXCELLENCE. 
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DO NOT CONTAIN 


PHOSPHORUS, 
AND ARE QUITE HARMLESS 


.. TO THOSE EMPLOYED 


IN THEIR 


MANUFACTURE. 


‘‘My Ideal ot Perfection.’’ 


Frys 


Pure 
Concentrated 


275 Gold Medals, &c. 


N.B.—Just three words are necessary in order to obtain the right Cocoa, viz. :-- 


TEACHING BY POST. 


LADIES: anxious to continue their studies 
may join— 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES 
for Art, Mopern Lanevaces, all Exeuisn Svus- 
sects, Latin and Greex, Marnemarics, PaiLosoPHy 
and Screncz. 


SPECIAL BROWNING CLASS. 


Elementary Courses also arranged. 
Term begins Janvary 5TH—101H. 


_ Intending students. should write now for 
particulars to Miss 8. E. Murray, St. George’s 
Classes, 5, Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


STRAND, LONDON.—A lady who rents the 

whole of the first floor in premises in the 
best part of the Strand, will let a cosy little 
den, furnished, fitted with gas fire, and partial 
use of adjoining room, for £40 yearly, or would 
les to Provincial Societies for occasional inter- 
views and as a London postal address. 

‘“ B. B.,” Office of this paper. 


A Weekly 


from all New ts and Bookstalls (to order). 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


DON’T COUGH-—JUST USE 
DON’T COUGH-JUST USE 


“A Simpte Fact.” There is absolutel 
no remedy that is so speedy in giving relief, 
8o certain to cure, and yet the most delicate 
can take them. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


* Any Doctor WILL TELL rou” there is no 
better eae Medicine than KEATING'S 
LOZENGES. One gives relief; they will 
cure, and they will not injure your health. 
Sold everywhere in 19}d. tins. 


THE UNRIVALLED REMEDY. 
THE UNRIVALLED REMEDY. 


‘“No Better Food.’’ 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E.,&c. 


GOoCOoa. 


’s—Pure—Concentrated. . 


= NONALTON 


CONSISTING OF 
SPECIALLY PRESERVED 


GRAPE JUICE & BARK 


r REE FROM. 
«Tn COHOL > 


A REMARKABLE TONIC. 


PLEASANT TO TAKE. 


Highly recommended in Cases of QENERAL 
DESBILITY, INDIGESTION, Ac. Abe 
during Convalescence, after INFLUENZA, 
OTHER EXHAUSTING :[LLNESSES. 
A Sample Bottle, Post Tree, 4g. 6d.; Half 
Bottle, 28. 6d.; or, of all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. 


PROSPECTUS Post Free on application. 
F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & 
MERTON RD., KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny, every Thursday, 


The “WOMAN'S SICNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 
Bubscribers who desire “THE WOMAN’S SICNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount 
as stated above, addressed :— 


To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SIGNAL,” 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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